EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  i8g2 

I. 

IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE  TO  UPHOLD  ANY  LONGER 
THE  IDEA  OF  LIBERAL  EDUCATION?* 

Not  very  long  ago  it  was  necessary,  in  many  quarters,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  importance  of  technical  as  distinguished  from  liberal 
education.  The  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill  for  the  national  en¬ 
dowment  of  schools  of  applied  science  in  1862  makes  a  con¬ 
venient  epoch  from  which  to  date  a  decided  change  in  public 
opinion.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  growing  belief  in  the 
value  of  every  form  of  observation  and  experiment,  beginning 
with  kindergartens,  where  good  habits  are  early  initiated,  and 
continuing  upwards,  through  all  the  varieties  of  manual  train¬ 
ing,  to  laboratories  and  observatories  where  researches  of  the 
most  thorough  character  may  advantageously  be  made.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  evolution  the  emphasis  which  used  to  be  bestowed 
on  “  liberal  ”  education  has  often  been  suppressed.  There 
has  been  no  concerted  attack  upon  the  idea,  but  the  need  of 
costly  funds  for  the  new  establishments  has  caused  the  stress 
to  be  laid  on  the  value  of  “  practical  ”  science,  so  that  the  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  liberal  education  seems  to  be  disap¬ 
pearing  from  educational  discussions.  The  college  used  to  be 
in  this  country  the  field,  the  exclusive  field,  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Now  the  college  is  changing,  or  has  changed,  into  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1862,  while  close  be¬ 
side  the  college,  often  beneath  its  own  aegis,  new  institutions 

'  The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Cornell  University,  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1891. 
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have  grown  up,  with  well  considered  plans  of  instruction, 
teachers  of  great  ability,  and  instruments  and  laboratories  of 
the  highest  excellence.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
state  of  things  has  come  to  pass,  and  although  they  are  quite 
familiar  it  is  important  that  I  should  recapitulate  them. 

Around  the  idea  of  liberal  education  as  it  was  provided  in 
American  colleges  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were  many 
puerilities,  many  impedimenta,  from  which  the  world  has 
sought  and  won  deliverance.  The  methods  of  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin  then  generally  prevalent  were  such  as  to  give  to 
most  students  a  positive  distaste  for  their  study,  and  better 
methods  have  consequently  been  introduced.  The  importance 
of  an  ability  to  read  French  and  German  has  come  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  recognized.  Science,  considered  as  knowledge  that  cannot 
be  acquired  by  lectures  and  recitations,  but  must  be  acquired 
by  long  continued  lessons  in  observation  and  experiment  with 
the  habitual  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  has  demanded 
ample  recognition.  Admirable  and  expensive  libraries  have 
grown  up,  and  have  made  possible  freer  methods  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  reading  in  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and 
political  economy.  The  age  of  taking  the  first  degree  in  Arts 
has  gradually  advanced  so  that  twenty-three  years  of  age  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  usual  termination  of  the  period  of 
preparatory  non-professional  training. 

Of  course,  under  circumstances  like  these  the  traditional 
“curriculum  ”  of  the  middle  decades  of  this  century  could  not 
hold  its  own  in  any  institution  which  was  strong  enough  to 
offer  electives.  At  one  point  or  another  the  prescribed  course 
has  everywhere  broken  down.  Education  in  science  and  in 
technology  (two  things  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded) 
has  certainly  won  its  place.  Nobody  questions  any  longer  the 
high  importance  of  such  studies  in  modern  society.  Techni¬ 
cal  education  has  come  and  it  has  “come  to  stay.”  Has  it 
displaced  liberal  education,  or  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  or  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  do  so  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  uphold 
any  longer  the  time-honored  idea?  Is  there  any  need  for 
“the  college,”  as  we  usually  employ  that  term,  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  future?  Are  not  technical  schools  and  universities 
all  that  the  country  requires? 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  three  recent 
essays  of  three  remarkably  able  men,  all  of  them  of  high 
station,  wide  experience,  great  knowledge,  and  admirable  spirit, 
whose  ideas  are  of  value,  whether  we  assent  to  them  or  not. 

The  words  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Review.’'  After  speaking  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  technological  schools  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  nation,  in  that  they  are  imperatively  needed  to  promote 
its  industries,  he  makes  a  plea  for  their  broader  and  higher 
function  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  In 
this  aspect,  they  are  doing  a  work  “  not  surpassed,  if  indeed 
equaled,  by  that  of  the  classical  colleges,”  and  are  furthering 
in  increasing  measure  “  the  manhood  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  country.”  In  these  schools  “  is  to  be  found  almost  the 
perfection  of  education  for  young  men,”  because  they  involve 
”  the  thorough  and  most  scholarly  study  of  principles  directed 
immediately  upon  useful  arts,  and  rise  in  the  higher  grades 
into  original  investigation  and  research.”  They  have  too  long 
“  submitted  to  be  considered  as  an  inferior  substitute  for  clas¬ 
sical  colleges,”  as  furnishing  to  needy  men  a  ”  less  noble  and  fine” 
preparation  for  future  professional  studiesin  law  and  medicine, 
and  too  long  have  their  graduates  “  been  spoken  of  as  though 
they  had  acquired  the  arts  of  livelihood  at  some  sacrifice  of 
mental  development,  intellectual  culture,  and  grace  of  life.” 
Mr.  Walker  goes  on  to  say  that  he  would  resign  his  position  at 
the  head  of  such  a  school,  if  he  thought  its  graduates  were  not 
“  better  educated  men,  in  all  that  term  implies,  than  the  aver- 
age  graduate  of  the  ordinary  college.”  He  admits  that  “  some¬ 
thing  of  form  and  style  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  earnest,  direct, 
and  laborious  endeavors  of  the  student  of  science,”  but 
emphatically  denies  “  that  through  such  a  course  of  study  all 
the  essentials  of  intellect  and  character  are  less  fully  or  less 
happily  achieved.” 


*  II:  209. 
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Not  far  from  the  time  when  this  paper  was  read,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Foruvt  (September,  1891)  an  article  on  the 
Ideals  of  the  New  American  University,  by  President  Jordan 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  of  California.  The 
unusual  promises  of  this  new  foundation  arrested  immediate 
attention  to  the  announcements  of  its  distinguished  head. 

The  new  university,  he  says,  “  can  treat  its  students  as  men 
and  not  as  children,”  “  ‘  fearing  the  rod  behind  the  mirror,’  ” 
as  the  college  does  with  its  nursery  methods.  Marks  and 
prizes  may  increase  “effort  on  the  part  of  a  certain  few,”  but 
“  have  a  potent  influence  on  the  many  in  the  direction  of  bad 
scholarship  and  behavior.”  Marks,  honors,  and  prizes,  even 
degrees,  are  incentives  belonging  to  the  nursery,  and  used  to 
“  coax  or  drive  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy  into  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  culture.”  The  new  university  “  can  rest  its  im¬ 
pulse  for  work  on  the  desire  for  knowledge,”  the  only  basis  of 
true  scholarship,  and  not  on  college  marks,  honors,  courses,  and 
degrees  (forms,  and  forms  only,  fast  being  outgrown),  all  which, 
“with  the  college  itself  as  distinguished  from  the  university 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  school  on  the  other,  belong 
to  the  babyhood  of  culture,  along  with  the  college  cap  and 
gown  and  the  wreath  of  laurel  berries — part  of  our  inheritance 
from  the  past,  from  the  time  when  scholarship  was  not  man¬ 
hood,  when  the  life  of  a  student  had  no  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  world.” 

The  third  of  the  papers  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  at  Harvard  University,  delivered  in  June  last, 
by  Professor  Goodwin,  the  eminent  Grecian,  who  has  been  an 
inside  observer  of  all  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  in  the  plans  of  study  which  are 
offered  to  undergraduates  by  the  foremost  of  American 
institutions. 

It  is  now  possible,  he  tells  us,  “that  at  Harvard  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  man  may  have  never  studied  during  his  undergraduate 
course  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin,  a  line  of  mathematics,  a  page 
of  philosophy,  a  page  of  logic,  or  a  page  of  history.”  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this,  he  says  that,  in  1856,  Greek  and  Latin  had  two- 
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fifths  of  each  student’s  time  ;  other  studies  were  rhetoric  and 
English  composition,  logic,  history,  philosophy,  ethics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  one  elective  in  the  junior  and  the 
senior  year  ;  and  that  now  not  one  of  these  is  required  except 
rhetoric  and  English.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “  If  a  well-rounded 
plan  of  academic  study  were  called  for  at  Harvard,  almost  as 
many  plans  would  be  proposed  as  there  were  members  willing 
to  undertake  the  task."  All  this,  he  continues,  represents  the 
breaking  up  of  all  the  old  opinions  as  to  what  should  constitute 
a  liberal  education.  “  I  regret  this  breaking  up  as  much  as 
others  rejoice  in  it,  but  we  must  accept  it  as  a  stubborn  fact.” 

Now  bearing  in  mind  that  the  American  college  has  been 
the  exponent  or  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  these  three  significant 
utterances. 

In  Cambridge,  according  to  Professor  Goodwin,  there  is 
a  breaking  up  of  old  opinions  as  to  what  should  constitute 
“a  liberal  education”;  in  Boston,  according  to  General 
Walker, the  Technological  Institute  produces  “better  educated 
men  in  all  that  term  implies  than  the  average  graduate  of  an 
ordinary  college ;  ”  and  in  California,  according  to  President 
Jordan,  the  college,  as  distinguished  from  the  university  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  high  school  on  the  other,  “  belongs  to 
the  babyhood  of  culture.”  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  idea  of 
liberal  education,  as  it  was  held  in  American  colleges  prior  to 
1862,  no  longer  commands  the  unqualified  respect  of  thought¬ 
ful  men  ? 

The  changes  which  these  writers  discuss  were  inevitable — 
iconoclastic  as  they  seem — and  the  new  state  of  things  will  never 
give  up  its  place  to  the  old.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  future  will  bring  something  better,  and  that  after  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  stage  shall  have  been  passed,  the  twentieth  century 
will  settle  down  to  certain  tenets,  which  will  endure  until,  in  their 
turn,  by  natural  processes  of  evolution,  they  give  way  to  still 
greater  improvements.  Under  these  new  conditions  shall  we, 
as  college  authorities,  continue  to  uphold  and  defend  the  idea 
of  “  liberal  ”  education,  or  has  that  gone  with  the  old  curricu- 
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lum,  enforced  Greek  and  Latin,  recitations  before  breakfast, 
antagonisms  between  faculty  and  students,  bread  and  butter  re¬ 
bellions,  and  the  burials  of  Euclid  and  the  Conic  Sections? 

It  will  help  us  to  an  answer  if  we  constantly  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  idea  of  liberal  education  considered  as 
an  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  constituent  studies  which  may 
help  us  to  reach  that  end.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  already  referred  to  are  not  as  serious  as  they 
seem,  and  that  there  may  be  a  consensus  as  to  the  goal  to  be 
reached,  if  there  is  not  respecting  the  route  to  be  followed. 
It  may  even  appear  that  the  notion  of  liberal  education  is 
gaining  and  not  losing  support.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  college  actually  provides  a  liberal  education  because 
it  nominally  stands  for  that  idea.  We  all  know  very  well  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  illiberal  while  defending  liberality. 

It  may  be  superfluous,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me,  to 
remind  you  in  this  place  that  in  all  that  constitutes  modern  civ¬ 
ilization,  we  are  the  heirs  of  great  ideas,  of  the  experience  of 
mankind,  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men  of  not  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand  years  of  human  culture.  Nobody  knows 
whether  it  was  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  or  earlier  or 
later,  when  the  higher  races  emerged  from  savage  and  bar¬ 
barian  life.  But  we  do  know  that  from  a  more  or  less  remote 
antiquity  words  and  phrases  have  come  to  us  in  which 
human  experience  is  recorded.  In  politics,  we  have  the 
ideas  of  liberty,  law,  government,  the  commonwealth,  the 
state.  In  religion,  we  have  the  ideas  of  God,  faith,  worship, 
conscience,  eternal  life.  In  social  intercourse,  we  have  the 
ideas  of  family,  neighborhood,  kindred,  brotherhood,  human¬ 
ity.  In  education,  we  have  the  ideas  of  discipline,  scholarship, 
culture,  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  secured  in  nurseries,  schools, 
colleges,  universities. 

By  ideas  like  these  the  world  is  governed.  They  are 
stronger  than  kings  in  council,  or  representatives  in  congress. 
They  are  more  enduring  than  bills  of  rights,  or  written  con¬ 
stitutions,  or  codes,  or  creeds,  or  treaties.  They  bind  together 
men  of  different  speech,  of  different  race,  of  different  pursuits. 
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They  give  unity  to  human  purposes,  they  promote  human 
progress.  We  acquire  these  ideas  unconsciously,  from  what 
we  see,  hear,  and  read.  We  hold  them  tenaciously.  We  do 
not  seek  their  definition  in  the  dictionaries,  nor  trace  them  to 
personal  authorities.  We  accept  them  as  our  inheritance  from 
antiquity  we  know  not  how  remote. 

One  of  these  ideas  we  can  distinctly  trace  at  least  to  Aris¬ 
totle.  Cicero  gave  emphasis  to  it.  The  scholastics  did  not 
lose  sight  of  it.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  its  force  was 
acknowledged.  The  Church  upheld  it.  The  Reformation 
did  not  reject  it.  The  Puritans  believed  in  it.  The  English 
universities  transmitted  it  to  New  England  and  Virginia  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  afterward,  to  Canada, 
Australia,  and  India.  The  Atlantic  States  have  sent  the  idea 
inward,  westward,  seaward,  and  it  is  now  as  clearly  recognized 
in  Berkeley  as  in  Boston.  It  has  crossed  a  second  ocean  and 
is  at  home  in  Japan.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  term  “  a 
liberal*  education.”  It  would  be  easy  by  a  series  of  citations 
to  show  how  persistently  the  idea  of  liberality  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  maintained  among  all  the  people  of  whom  we 
are  the  intellectual  descendants,  and  equally  easy  to  show  from 
the  recent  utterances  of  men  in  our  own  day,  of  the  most 
diverse  schools,  how  strong  is  still  the  hold  of  this  dominant 
principle.  But  I  shall  resist  the  temptation  and  shall  only 
mention  a  few  familiar  eloquent  utterances  from  the  past. 

In  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  are  these  inspiring  words,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Welldon:  There  is  a  certain  education,  says 
Aristotle,  which  our  sons  should  receive,  not  as  being  practi¬ 
cally  useful,  nor  as  indispensable,  but  as  liberal  and  noble.* 
Again,  the  endeavor  of  nature  is  that  men  may  be  able  not 
only  to  engage  in  business  rightly,  but  also  to  spend  their 
leisure  nobly.  The  right  conduct  of  business  and  the  noble 
employment  of  leisure  are  both  requisite. 

To  these  words  of  Aristotle  let  the  often  quoted  passage 
from  Cicero  be  added :  “  Nam  ceterae  neque  temporum  sunt 
neque  aetatum  omnium  neque  locorum  ;  at  haec  studia  adules- 
*  Welldon’s  translation  of  the  Politics,  p.  228 
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centiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant, 
adversis  perfugium  ac  solaciuin  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non 
impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusti- 
cantur.”  {Pro  Archia  Poetai) 

The  liberal  influences  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  Rome  in  the 
education  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  thought  are  well 
shown  in  Hatch’s  Hibbert  lectures.  He  dwells  upon  the  com¬ 
plex  system  of  education  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  its  chief  elements  being  the  knowledge  of  literature, 
the  cultivation  of  literary  expression,  and  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  che  rules  of  argument,  and  he  adds  that  Christianity, 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  this  culture,  modified,  reformed, 
and  elevated  it,  but  was  in  turn  profoundly  modified  by  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  “  we  now  study  literature  rather  than  nature 
because  the  Greeks  did  so,  and  because  when  the  Romans  and 
the  Roman  provincials  resolved  to  educate  their  sons,  they 
employed  Greek  teachers  and  followed  Greek  paths.” 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  there  dwelt  in  Chartres  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  scholastic  period,  Bernard  Sylvester,  better 
known  to  us  as  Bernard  of  Chartres,  a  devoted  Platonist. 
Instead  of  attacking  nominalism,  says  Poole,  he  sought  to  win 
his  opponents  by  a  demonstration  of  the  essential  harmony  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  “We  are,”  he  would  say,^  “as  dwarfs 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  so  that  we  can  see  more 
and  farther  than  they,  yet  not  by  virtue  of  the  keenness  of  our 
eyesight  nor  through  the  tallness  of  our  stature,  but  because 
we  are  raised  and  borne  aloft  upon  that  giant  mass.” 

While  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  has  been  thus  per¬ 
sistent,  its  elements  have  constantly  varied.  For  example,  the 
German  historian  Hausser  tells  us  that  when  Francis  I. 
founded  at  Paris  the  Colli'ge  des  trois  latigues,  the  Sorbonne 
“  looked  askance  at  the  brilliance  of  its  humanistic  rival,” 
spoke  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  like  the  German  monks,  who 
talked  of  the  newly  invented  language  of  a  so-called  New 

*  Quoted  from  John  of  Salisbury  by  R.  L.  Poole,  History  of  Mediaval  Thought, 
p.  119. 
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Testament,  and  asserted  that  whoever  learned  Hebrew  must 
become  a  Jew.‘ 

So  when  Greek  was  introduced  into  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Erasmus,  its  supporters  were 
obliged  to  defend  the  New  Education  “precisely  as  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  science  in  our  day  have  defended  the  still  newer 
education.” 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  doctrine  commands  our  re¬ 
spect  simply  because  of  its  antiquity  or  its  popularity.  But  if 
age  does  not  establish  a  doctrine,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  what 
has  been  verified  during  many  centuries,  by  many  trials,  indif¬ 
ferent  places,  with  different  agencies,  has  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  in  its  favor.  Thus,  because  it  can  be  shown  that,  from 
the  time  of  the  intellectual  ascendancy  of  the  Greeks,  certain 
studies  have  tended  to  enlarge  the  mental  powers  of  the  scholar 
who  pursued  them,  have  added  to  his  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
have  made  him  more  useful  as  a  man  and  citizen,  even  while 
by  other  processes  of  education  he  acquired  that  professional 
training  and  that  technical  skill  by  which  he  earned  his  daily 
bread,  those  studies  are  naturally  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  essential,  or  at  least  as  of  superior  value. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  idea  of  “  liberaHty”  comes  to  us  with  a 
presumption  in  its  favor,  and  so  if  anyone  will  take  the  pains 
to  look  through  the  writings  of  those  who  have  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  superior  instruction  in  our  own  country 
or  abroad,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  remarkable  con¬ 
sensus  as  to  the  importance  of  liberal  culture,  and  likewise 
perpetual  dissonance  with  respect  to  the  agencies  by  which  it 
may  be  secured.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  writers 
are  enrolled  as  the  opponents  of  liberal  education,  who  are 
only  hostile  to  the  excessive  domination  of  particular  studies; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  may  be  found  clamorous  for 
liberal  education  who  are  simply  fighting  for  some  meager,  an¬ 
tiquated  methods  of  instruction,  or  for  some  particular  subject 
of  study.  Between  these  apparently  conflicting  parties  it  is  not 
strange  that  boards  of  trustees,  legislators,  parents,  and  youth 
‘  Cf.  Hausser,  Period  of  the  Reformation,  p.  8. 
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are  confused,  and  are  often  led  to  a  declaration  of  principles 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  misleading.  It  is  therefore  most 
important  that  we  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  univer- 
sities  and  colleges,  should  make  and  maintain  a  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  between  liberal  education,  considered  as  an  end,  and  lib¬ 
eral  education  considered  in  the  means  by  which  it  is  promoted. 

Let  us  look  at  this  distinction  closely.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  word  liberal  was  long  used  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  which  was  servile — it  indicated  that  which 
belonged  to  the  freemen  and  not  to  the  slaves.  Then 
it  was  used  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  mechanical 
and  technical.  It  was  applied  to  that  education  which  under¬ 
lies  all  arts  and  sciences  in  distinotion  from  that  which  per¬ 
tains  to  a  single  branch.  Thus  it  came  to  be  associated  with 
that  which  is  not  professional  and  with  that  which  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  all  professions.  So  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  those 
which  were  pursued  without  regard  to  their  marketable  value. 
Hence,  liberal  education  was  regarded  as  fundamental  to  all 
educated  callings,  or  at  least  as  highly  serviceable  in  every  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuit.  On  this  theory  the  study  of  philosophy,  lit¬ 
erature,  pure  mathematics,  and  all  that  is  now  called  philology, 
gained  ascendancy  in  universities ;  and  courses  in  the  liberal  arts 
were  developed  in  our  English  and  American  colleges,  in  the 
gymnasia  of  Germany,  the  lyc^es  of  France,  and  the  kindred 
schools  of  Christendom.  Sometimes  so  poor  were  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  so  illiberal  were  the  teachers,  so  petty  the  regu¬ 
lations,  so  unsatisfactory  the  results  obtained  by  so-called  “lib¬ 
eral”  processes,  that  able  men  revolted  at  this  waste  of  time 
and  strength,  at  such  sacrifijces  of  the  flower  of  youth,  at  such 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  thought.  Then  liberal  education 
was  despised  as  useless.  Practical  education  was  demanded. 
The  cry  of  “  things  and  not  words”  was  heard  in  the  attacks  of 
the  hostile  camp.  “You  are  Philistines  who  raise  this  cry,” 
was  the  response  of  conservatives.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
smoke  clears  away  from  every  such  battlefield,  and  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  concluded,  it  appears  that  the  wise  men  on  both 
sides  are  agreed  on  these  two  points:  first,  that  the  special  ed- 
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ucation  is  best  which  rests  on  a  broad  and  strong  foundation  ; 
and  second,  that  general  culture  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
average  man  if  he  cannot  in  an  honorable  pursuit  earn  his 
livelihood,  and  contribute  his  mite  to  the  general  good  of  the 
community  in  which  he  dwells. 

Let  us  now,  without  puzzling  ourselves  about  the  educa¬ 
tional  “  values”  of  particular  studies,  without  vexing  ourselves 
to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  literature  and  science,  or  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
end  that  should  always  be  in  view  when  plans  are  made  for  the 
promotion  of  higher  education.  What  should  be  the  product 
of  our  seminaries  of  learning  ?  What  kind  of  men  or  women 
should  they  send  forth  ?  What  should  be  the  marks  of  a 
liberally  educated  man  ?  I  assume  that,  in  common  with 
strong  characters  who  are  not  liberally  educated,  he  has  a  vigor¬ 
ous  will,  by  which  the  downward  tendencies  of  his  nature  are 
resisted,  and  the  upward  aspirations  of  his  soul  are  sustained 
and  developed.  I  say  nothing  further  in  regard  to  his  moral 
qualities,  although  they  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  in¬ 
tellect. 

Five  intellectual  powers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the 
property  of  every  liberally  educated  man. 

First,  he  must  have  the  power  of  concentration  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  be  able  to  hold  his  mind,  exclusively  and  persistently, 
to  the  subject  which  demands  his  attention.  If  this  power  is 
exercised  in  the  domain  of  natural  or  physical  science,  it  im¬ 
plies  the  most  accurate  observation  of  phenomena — the  finest 
discrimination  of  the  eye;  in  mathematics,  it  implies  close 
analysis  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  considered  ;  in 
language,  it  implies  the  most  attentive  regard  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  terms  and  propositions. 

The  second  power  of  an  educated  man  is  that  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  knowledge  that  he  acquires  by  close  attention  is  of 
little  value  unless  it  is  arranged  and  classified.  His  posses¬ 
sions  must  be  placed  in  the  groups  where  they  belong,  so  that 
by  association  they  may  be  at  command  whenever  required. 
The  man  who  knows  a  hundred  thousand  facts  which  have 
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never  been  reduced  to  principles,  is  like  a  millionaire  whose 
fortune  consists  in  tons  of  copper  cents. 

Third,  the  man  of  liberal  education  must  have  the  power  of 
retention  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  tenaciously  hold  and  remem- 
ber  that  which  he  has  learned.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can 
look  up  his  acquisitions  with  effort ;  he  must  recollect  them 
readily  as  occasion  arises  for  their  use. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man  must  have  the  power  of 
expression  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  know  how  to  state  his 
thoughts  so  as  to  reach  the  minds  of  others ;  and  this  utter¬ 
ance  should  be  equally  good  whether  the  pen  or  the  voice  be 
the  instrument  of  communication. 

Finally,  the  educated  man  must  have  the  power  of  judging; 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  able  to  make  sharp  discriminations 
between  that  which  is  true  and  that  which  is  false,  that  which 
is  good  and  that  which  is  bad,  that  which  is  temporary  and  that 
which  is  perpetual,  that  which  is  essential  and  that  which  is 
accidental.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  the  power  to  lay 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  and  this  will  soon  bring  with  it 
the  allied  moral  power  of  decision,  of  making  a  choice  between 
the  one  side  and  the  other.  All  this  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word  Wisdom. 

But  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  these  powers.  The 
liberally  educated  man  must  also  have  certain  possessions, 
which  will  be  like  the  capital  of  a  merchant,  useful  to  him  for 
the  promotion  of  his  own  enjoyment  and  for  the  increase  of 
his  usefulness. 

First  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  should 
possess,  I  would  name  the  knowledge  of  his  own  physical 
nature,  especially  of  his  thinking  apparatus,  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system,  by  which  his  intellectual  life  is  carried 
forward.  This  implies  that  he  should  also  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  lasting  effects  of  bodily  habits  upon  mental  vigor.  He 
ought  to  know  how  best  to  lead  an  Intellectual  life,  how  best 
to  discipline  his  body  by  the  proper  laws  of  sleep,  diet,  and 
exercise,  and  by  the  right  employment  of  those  supports 
which  may  be  helps  or  may  be  curses. 
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Second,  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue,  of 
its  history  and  development,  of  its  laws,  its  idioms,  its  capa¬ 
bilities,  its  use.  If  he  knows  all  the  languages  of  Babel  and 
has  not  the  command  of  his  own,  he  is  most  imperfectly  edu¬ 
cated. 

Third,  in  these  days  it  is  important  that  he  should  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  other  modern  tongues.  More  than  two  of 
these  would  be  advantageous,  but  a  liberal  education  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  that  every  English-speaking  person  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  also  ;  for  it  is  with 
the  French  and  the  Germans  that  we  are  brought  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  contact,  and  it  is  from  the  French  and  the  Germans 
that  in  these  days  we  receive  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  literary  and  physical  science. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man  should  also  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Such  knowledge  does  not  come  from  reading  books  or  attend¬ 
ing  lectures.  As  a  general  rule  it  can  only  be  secured  by  pro¬ 
longed  courses  of  observation  or  of  experiment,  and  these 
courses  can  rarely  be  advantageously  followed  without  the 
various  helps  that  are  provided  in  modern  laboratories  and 
observatories. 

Fifth,  a  liberally  educated  man  should  know  something  of 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world.  Whether  he  acquires  that 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  original  tongues  or  through 
translations,  he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  the  drama.  Isaiah  and 
Paul,  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  should  be  his  familiar  friends  ; 
not  because  he  has  “  read  about  them  ”  in  the  biographical 
dictionary  or  in  the  annals  of  literary  history,  but  because 
in  hours  of  repose  he  has  read  their  pages,  reflected  upon 
their  thoughts,  and  given  himself  up  to  their  inspiring 
influence. 

Sixth,  the  liberally  educated  man  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  mankind.  He  must  know 
the  intellectual  history  of  his  race,  the  slow  and  weari- 
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some  steps  by  which  civilization  has  advanced  from  the  dawn 
of  our  institutions  and  ideas  down  to  the  discussions  of  our 
own  day.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  history  and  politics,  and  by  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  works  of  great  philosophers. 

If  the  view  now  presented  be  accepted,  it  will  be  easy  to 
enumerate  the  studies  that  should  be  pursued  in  order  that 
a  liberal  education  may  be  acquired.  The  ingredients  will  not 
vary  much  in  any  wisely  established  courses — but  the  amount 
of  each  ingredient  will  differ  with  the  peculiarities  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  institutions.  In  every  “  liberal  ”  course  these 
elements  should  be  combined:  mathematics,  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  literature,  science,  history,  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  more  one  has  of  all  these  elements  the  better. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  a  “liberal”  education  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  the  period  devoted  to  a  college  course  or  a  course 
in  technology.  It  begins  in  the  nursery,  it  goes  on  in  the 
domestic  circle,  it  continues  through  school,  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  it  only  ends  with  life.  All  science,  all  knowledge,  all 
culture,  not  essential  to  bread-winning,  is  “  liberal,”  no  matter 
whether  it  is  required  in  the  oldest  or  the  youngest  university, 
in  the  old-fashioned  college  or  the  modern  school  of  science. 
I  may  go  further  and  say  that  “liberal”  culture  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  without  the  aid  of  seminaries;  .scholars  may  appear  in 
the  walks  of  business,  in  the  solitudes  of  rural  life,  on  the 
boards  of  a  theater,  in  politics,  in  philanthropy,  in  exploration  ; 
and  they  cannot  be  produced  by  narrow,  cramping,  or  servile 
training. 

I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  educated  men  and 
women — for  the  most  part,  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  in  colleges  and  universities.  Let  me  urge  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  uphold,  cherish,  and  hand  down  the  idea  of  liberal 
culture  as  one  of  the  most  important  heirlooms  which  our 
generation  possesses.  Never  in  the  newspapers  or  magazines, 
in  school  conventions  or  faculty  meetings,  in  books  or  papers, 
say  a  word  to  disparage  it ;  and  if  we  are  oppressed  by  the 
fetters  which  those  in  authority  sometimes  place  on  the  de- 
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velopment  of  modern  plans,  if  we  are  dismayed  because  the 
husks  and  chaff  are  mixed  up  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  if  we 
find  it  hard  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  ore,  let  us  renew  our 
strength  by  studying  the  history  of  past  contests  ;  let  us  look 
at  the  history  of  education,  read  the  biographies  of  teachers, 
study  the  principles  of  human  nature,  trace  the  progress  of 
human  civilization.  Then  let  us  take  courage  and  determine 
that  our  influence  wherever  felt  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of 
the  enlargement,  the  improvement,  and  the  invigoration  of  all 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman. 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


In  the  following  article  are  presented  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  growth  of  the  colleges  of  this  country.  In  a  previ¬ 
ous  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,'  the  consideration 
of  the  growth  of  New  England  colleges  was  taken  up  somewhat 
at  length,  and  it  was  shown  that  they  had  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population,  thus  completely  refuting  the 
apparently  nearly  universal  opinion  that  the  cause  of  higher 
education  was  declining,  and  the  relative  numbers  attending 
the  colleges  were  decreasing.  The  increase  in  the  New 
England  colleges  was  so  rapid  that  the  opinion  was  expressed 
at  that  time  that  the  same  wculd  be  found  to  be  the  state  of 
the  case  when  the  colleges  of  the  whole  country  were  con¬ 
sidered.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  statistics  presented 
in  this  article. 

The  same  effort  was  made  to  make  these  statistics  exact 
and  official  as  in  the  former  case,  but  with  somewhat  less 
satisfactory  results,  owing  to  the  great  diversity  and  variety 
existing  between  the  various  institutions  considered.  Requests 
were  sent  first  to  the  secretaries  of  all  the  colleges,  asking 
for  catalogues  or  statistics  at  decennial  periods  from  1850 
to  1890.  These  requests  were  in  many  cases  most  promptly 
and  kindly  complied  with,  often  at  the  expense  of  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data  for  the  earlier  periods.  In 
this  way  statistics  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  included 
in  the  tables  were  obtained,  among  which  were  all  the  larger 
and  more  important  institutions.  Catalogues  for  1890-91  of 
all  but  twenty  of  the  remaining  colleges  were  afterward  pro¬ 
cured,  and  from  them  the  figures  for  that  year  computed.  The 
figures  for  those  colleges  for  the  previous  periods  have  been 
taken  from  the  Report- of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.. 
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This  lack  of  direct  official  reports  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  it  may  seem,  since  only  small  and  relatively  unimportant 
institutions  are  included  in  this  category,  the  total  number  of 
students  in  them  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Figures  for  the  few  colleges  which  are  now  sus¬ 
pended  were  obtained  from  the  American  Almanac. 

In  tabulating  the  statistics  thus  collected,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  several  important  eliminations,  in  order  to  obtain 
fair  comparisons.  The  different  institutions  showed  such  a 
variety  of  students  admitted,  such  a  diversity  of  standards,  and 
such  a  great  range  in  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
requirements  for  admission,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  total 
number  of  students  should  not  be  used  to  represent  the  com¬ 
parative  growth,  where  the  increasing  resort  to  colleges  of  a 
certain  class  of  students  was  to  be  shown.  It  was  manifestly 
absurd  to  compare  the  one  thousand  students  of  a  coeduca¬ 
tional  college,  where  two-thirds  were  engaged  in  preparatory 
work  and  one-half  of  those  in  the  collegiate  course  were 
women,  with  the  one  thousand  students  of  a  college  where  all 
were  pursuing  collegiate  studies,  and  no  women  were  admjtted. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  students  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  courses  in  all  colleges  have  been  omitted.  Almost  all  the 
colleges  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  through  lack  of 
competent  fitting  schools,  are  obliged  to  prepare  their  own  stu¬ 
dents  for  collegiate  work.  This  preparatory  work  is  usually  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  same  buildings,  and  often  under  the  same  instruc¬ 
tors,  as  the  true  collegiate  work.  In  many  cases  it  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  institution.  These 
preparatory  students  have  been  excluded  when  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  students  has  been  available,  as  was  generally  the 
case.  In  several  instances  where  there  was  no  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  separation,  one-third  of  the  total  number  has  been 
taken  as  representing  the  collegiate  students,  as  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  generous  estimate  of  the  true  number.  In  a  very 
few  cases  the  actual  total  has  been  given  where  the  distinction 
could  not  be  made,  and  the  above  rule  did  not  seem  to  apply. 
In  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  colleges  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  the  facts  were  not  at 
hand  for  making  such  distinction.  Inasmuch  as  these  colleges 
draw  almost  entirely  from  a  constituency  which  as  a  rule  does 
not  frequent  other  colleges,  the  omission  of  these  colleges  did 
not  seem  inadmissible,  especially  as  but  four  out  of  fifty  col¬ 
leges  of  this  class  responded  to  the  request  for  official  statistics. 
Excluding  the  Catholic  colleges,  the  whole  number  attending 
institutions  where  the  students  are  unclassified  is  so  very 
small  as  to  have  practically  no  effect  upon  the  total  result. 

A  few  colleges  have  been  excluded  altogether  on  account 
of  a  low  standard.  One  case  is  that  of  a  college  which  grants 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  the  completion  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  of  classical  (?)  study,  in  which  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  orthography,  and  penmanship  are  the  only  subjects 
taught  to  the  “  freshmen  ;  ”  Latin  is  begun  by  the  “juniors,” 
Greek  by  the  “seniors;  ”  while  the  study  of  modern  languages 
is  wholly  omitted.  Such  an  institution,  however,  exists  in 
one  of  the  Central  States ;  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  uni¬ 
versity;  is  empowered  by  the  State  to  confer  degrees;  and  is 
classed  among  colleges  and  universities  in  the  last  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Naturally  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  classed  with  those  that  require  four  years 
of  study  in  the  classics  before  admission.  A  gradually  de¬ 
scending  standard  was  found  to  exist,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  where  to  make  the  division.  It  has  been  placed  at  a 
very  low  plane,  and  only  colleges  which  show  a  noticeably 
low  standard  for  the  course  of  study,  and  those  which  do  not 
require  any  preparation  in  Latin  for  admission  to  the  classical 
course,  have  been  excluded. 

A  far  more  important  omission  is  that  of  female  students. 
Since  the  object  of  these  statistics  is  to  show  that  colleges 
are  more  resorted  to  by  the  same  class  of  students  than 
formerly,  and  that  there  has  been  a  decided  growth 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  element,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  exclude  the  large  number  of  women  attending 
the  coeducational  colleges.  In  a  purely  numerical  com- 
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comparison  of  this  nature  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  totals  in 
coeducational  schools  with  those  in  schools  for  male  students 
only,  and  it  is  even  more  manifestly  unjust  to  compare  the 
figures  of  a  college  at  an  early  period,  when  women  were  not 
admitted,  with  the  total  attendance  after  the  school  had 
become  coeducational.  These  figures  would  represent  the 
growth  of  that  college,  through,  however,  the  addition  of  a 
new  element.  In  1850  only  one  coeducational  college  existed 
in  this  country,  at  which  six  women  were  in  attendance. 
Since  then  women  have  been  admitted  into  many  colleges 
which  have  thus  made  large  numerical  gains  in  the  numbers 
of  total  students,  while  the  number  of  men,  the  only  possible 
available  source  of  increase  in  the  early  years,  has  remained 
stationary.  A  growth  of  this  kind,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
element,  is  not  the  kind  of  growth  here  considered. 

A  similar  reason  would  seem  to  exist  for  the  elimination  of 
scientific  students  in  the  colleges,  since  they,  too,  are  an 
accession  of  a  later  date  than  1850.  But  here  the  case  is 
sufficiently  different  to  justify  their  retention.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  if  no  scientific  courses  had  been 
established,  these  same  students  would  have  pursued  classical 
or  literary  studies ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  majority  of  col¬ 
leges  no  distinction  is  made  between  scientific  and  classical 
students.  As  this  division  could  not  be  made  in  many  of  the 
colleges,  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  exclude  those  where  the 
division  was  made;  therefore,  the  figures  include  the  scien¬ 
tific  students  in  all  the  colleges.  It  would  have  been  still 
better  to  have  included  also  the  purely  scientific  schools,  but 
this  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  consequent  large 
additions  to  tables  already  very  extended.  Mention  will  be 
made  later  of  the  results  which  would  have  been  brought 
about  had  they  been  included. 

In  Table  I  are  given  the  statistics  of  attendance  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two  colleges.  The  very  small  numbers  given 
for  many  of  the  Western  and  Southern  institutions  do  not  of 
course  represent  the  size  of  the  school,  but  show  how  small  a 
proportion  of  their  work  is  devoted  to  the  purely  collegiate 
instruction  of  male  students. 
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TABLE  L 


MALE  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


Pennsyh'ania. 

Allegheny . 

Bucknell . 

Central  Penn.. 

Dickinson . 

Franklin  and 
Marshall .... 

Geneva . 

Grove  City. . . . 
Haverford  ..  , 

Lafayette . 

Lebanon  Valley 

Lehigh  . 

Muhlenberg. ... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Swarthmore.... 

Thiel . 

Univ.  of  Penn.. 

Ursiniis . 

Washington  & 
Jefferson  . . . 
Western  Univ. 

of  Penn . 

Westminster. .. 


Marvland. 
Johns  Hopkii 
St.  James.... 
St.  John's... 
Washington . . 
West.  M'ryl’r 


Total 


Delaware. 

Delaware 


Total. 


Dist.of  Colut 
Columbian. 
How’ard  .. 


Total 


irgima. 

Bethany . 

Emory-Hen^.. 

Hampden-Sid- 

ney  . . 

Randolph- 

Mason . 

Ricihmond . 

Roanoke  . 

Univ.  of  Va. ... 
Wash,  and  Lee. 
Wm.  &  Mary.. 


1850 

x86o 

1870  I 

106 

88 

64I 

61 

58 

79i 

X09 

XI6 

95 

65 

98 

75' 

42 

C?)75| 

62 

59 

51 

22 

87 

188 

32 

321 

63I 

58 

96 

114 

331 

95 

140 

18^ 

3*! 

291 

354 

zoo 

11 

(?)40 

61 

130 

880 

1178 

•427 

52 

55 

1  30 

1*5 

62* 

1  70 

60 

29 1 

1  152 

230 

•3> 

1  45 

50 

281 

45 

50 

28 

i 

55 

65 

X4O 

16 

55 

65 

156 

”3 

124 

.  64 

54 

97 

25 

128 

81 

•  145 

132 

142 

72 

93 

M4 

82 

.  222 

359 

232 

55 

8; 

201 

|(?)6o 

bo 

76 

•I  756 

«033 

”55 

,  1 

1850  z86o  ^  1870 

1880 

X890 

Maine, 

1 

Hates . 

77 

121 

X06 

Bowdoin . 

I2o|  198  X2I 

>57 

185 

Colby . 

72I  122'  55 

>36 

140 

Total . 

192!  320'  253 

414 

43> 

Nezv  Hampshire. 

22i|  3I7I  380 

Dartmouth  . . . 

297 

328 

Total . 

22l|  317]  380 

297 

328 

Vermont. 

! 

M  iddlebury.... 

56  103]  58 

39 

43 

Univ.  of  Vt.... 

XOI  lOI  42 

66 

X29 

Total . 

X57,  204  too 

>05 

17a 

Massac  h  usetts. 

j  ! 

Amherst . 

X82  220;  261 

339 

352 

Boston . 

1 

>14 

«79 

Harvard . 

358,  529I  651 

897 

155* 

Tufts  . 

53!  63 

64 

1x6 

Williams . 

179'  233I  14X 

227 

311 

Total . 

7Iq|  1035  II 16 

1641 

25x0 

Rhode  Island. 

Brown . 

X74  232 1  220 

247 

35* 

Total . 

174!  232  220 

247 

.352 

Connecticut. 

j 

Trinity  . 

78  4«  9» 

101 

'.33 

Wesleyan . 

1 16  135  153 

>53 

227 

Yale....  . . 

453'  559  647 

831 

1286 

Total  . . 

647;  735  891 

1085 

1646 

New  York. 

Colgate . 

36  105  105 

93 

'36 

Coll,  of  City  of 

New  York 

394  149 

437 

564 

Columbia . 

X35  2X9  212 

534 

573 

Cornell  . 

609 

344 

XO86 

Hamilton . 

139  160  159 

181 

I5> 

Hobart . 

41  106  46 

59 

66 

St.  Stephens.. 

1  50 

40 

56 

St.  Lawrence.. 

2  24 

24 

54 

Syracuse . 

1 

X21 

2x3 

Union . 

266  437  103 

>94 

'33 

Univ.  of  City 

j 

of  N.  Y . 

135  104  89 

110 

>34 

Univ.  of  Roch. 

1  >55  >21 

>58 

X90 

Total, 
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Total 


Col.  of  St.  Aug 
Pac.  Methodist 
San  Joaquin.... 
Univ.  of  Cal... 
Univ.  So.  Cal.. 
Univ.  of  Pacific 


TABLE  IL 


STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  BY  STATES. 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Connecticut . 


Indiana ... 
Illinois  ... 
M  ichigan. 
Wisconsin. 


New  York. . . 
New  Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland  . . . , 
Delaware  ... 
T)ist.  of  Col.. 


Virginia . . 

West  Virginia.. . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  . 
(Georgia  . 


Alabama  . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana  . 
Arkansas  . . 


1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

■ 

!  10 

18 

16  9 

70  36 

74 

23!  68 

18 

109  187 

38 

35 

85 

9 

48 

45 

195 

4« 

1850  1 

j86o  ^ 

1870 

1880 

i8go 

Nebraska  Cont. 

73 

166 

Univ.  of  Neb... 

Total . 

i 

84 

2,0 

Dakotas. 

Univ.  No.  Dak. 
Univ.  So,  Dak. 

16 

51 

Total  . 

1 

67 

Montana. 

Univ.  of  Mont., 

4 

3 

12 

3 

•  20 
26 

II 

Color ada. 
Colorado . 

Univ.  of  Col.... 
Univ.  of  Den... 

Total  . 

18 

57 

,0 

«5 

Washington. 

[ 
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TABLE  III. 


T 


COLLEGE  Students  and  population  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
COUNTRY. 


il 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  SECTIONS  j  |  POPULATION  IN  EVEN  THOUSANDS  OF  THE 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  ll  SECTIONS. 


2843 1  2960  3789  5439 
36431  4154  5265  8301 
4073  3934  4657  6983 
2564 1  4139  4695  6707 
264]  873  1746!  3259 

561  279  526j  827 


New  England.. 

Middle . . 

Southern . . 

Central.. . 

Western' . 

Pacific  . 


Total 


13443163392067831516  I  Total 


.6  30.1  24.8  165.0 


Decrease. 


New  England  :  Me.;  N.  H.;  Vt.;  Mass.;  R.  I.;  Conn. 

Middle  States  ;  N.  Y.;  N.  J.;  Penn.;  Md.;  Del.;  D.  C. 

Southern  States :  Va.;  W.  Va  ;  N.  C.;  S.  C.;  Ga.;  Fla.;  Ala.;  Miss.;  La.;  Tex.;  Ark.;  Tenn.; 

y. 

Central  States  :  O.;  Ind.;  111.;  Mich.;  Wis. 

Western  States :  Minn.;  la.;  Mo.;  Kan.;  Neb.;  Dak.;  Mont.;  Col. 

Pacific  States ;  Wash.;  Ore.;  Cal. 


New  England.... 

Middle . 

Southern .  . 

Central . 

Western  ...  . 

Pacific  . 


New  England.... 
Middle  States. . . . 
Southern  States.^ 
Central  States  . , 
Western  States.. 
Pacific  States . . 


Total  for  United  States 


TABLE  IV. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  PER  100,000  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


211 

2216 


3210 

1109 

192 
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TABLE  VI. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  EVEN  THOUSANDS. 


1850 

x86o 

1870 

1880  1890 

1 

Maine . 

583 

628 

627 

649^  661 

New  Hampshire. 

318 

236 

3.8 

347'  377 

Vermont . 

3U 

3*5 

33* 

332  332 

Massachusetts. . . 

995 

1231 

*457 

1782I  22^8 

Rhode  Island.... 

148 

•75 

217 

277'  346 

Connecticut . 

37t 

460 

537 

623  746 

New  England... 

2729 

3*3S|  3487 

4011  4700 

New  York . 

3097 

l88t 

4383 

5083^  5998 

New  Jersey . 

490 

672 

906 

**3*.  *445 

Pennsylvania  ... 

2313 

29^ 

3523 

4283'  5258 

Maryland . 

583 

687 

781 

935  *04* 

Delaware . 

92 

II2 

125 

147  168 

Dist.  of  Col . 

52 

75 

132 

178  230 

Middle . 

6626 

8333 

9849 

Ii75t  r4i4t 

Virgini.1 . 

1422 

1596 

133^ 

1513'  1656 

West  Virginia.... 

443 

618  763 

North  Carolina.. 

869 

093 

1071 

1400  1618 

South  Carolina.. 

669 

704 

706 

996  list 

Georgia..  . 

906 

105 

1x84 

1542  1837 

I'lorida . 

.87 

140 

188 

269  391 

Alabama . 

772 

964 

907 

1263  1513 

Mississippi . 

607 

791 

828 

1132  X290  1 

Louisiana . 

5«8 

708 

727 

940  1186  1 

Arkansas  ...  . 

310 

435 

484 

803  1128  I 

1  exas . 

213 

604 

819 

iqQ2  22^6  1 

Tennessee . 

XOO3 

1109 

*259 

1542  1768 

Kentucky  . 

982 

1156 

1321 

1649  1859 

Southern  . . 

8258 

10357  IX35X 

iS258|  18396 

1850 

x86o 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Ohio . 

1980 

2340 

2665 

3198 

3672 

Indiana . 

988 

2350 

1681 

1978 

2192 

Illinois . 

851 

1712 

2540 

.3078 

3826 

Michigan . 

398 

749 

1184 

1637 

2094 

Wisconsin . 

305 

776 

1055 

*3*5 

1687 

Central . 

4522 

6927 

9125 

Zt2o6 

•3471 

Minnesota  . 

6 

172 

440 

781 

1303 

Iowa . 

192 

675 

**94 

163^ 

1913 

Missouri . 

68a 

1182 

1731 

3168 

2679 

New  Mexico . 

62 

94 

92 

130 

*54 

Kansas . 

107 

364 

996 

1427 

Nebraska . 

29 

*23 

452 

1059 

Dakota . 

5 

14 

•35 

5»« 

Montana . 

31 

39 

*32 

Wyoming . 

9 

31 

61 

Colorado . 

34 

40 

•94 

4*2 

Arizona . 

10 

60 

Nevada . 

7 

42 

62 

46 

Idaho . 

ih 

33 

84 

Utah . 

II 

40 

87 

*44 

2o8 

Western . 

953 

2345 

4172 

6810 

I004Z 

Washington.  .. 

12 

24 

75 

349 

Oregon . 

*3 

52 

9* 

•75 

.H4 

California . 

93 

380 

s6o 

865 

1208 

Pacific . 

106 

444 

675 

***5 

1871 

In  Table  II  the  results  of  Table  I  are  collected  together  by 
States,  and  in  Table  III  these  figures  are  further  combined  to 
represent  the  totals  for  the  different  divisions  of  the  country. 
In  Table  IV  are  shown  the  number  of  students  for  each  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population,  taking  the  United  States 
census  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  Unfortunately  the  census 
cannot  be  assumed  as  correct  in  1870,  and  perhaps  not  in 
1890,  but  the  variations  from  the  true  figures  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  seriously  affect  the  result.  In  Table  V  is 
given  the  percentage  increase  of  students  and  population. 

It  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  college  students  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  population  during  the  forty  years  ;  that 
while  the  population  has  increased  165  per  cent.,  the  number 
of  students  has  increased  256  per  cent.;  that  this  has  taken 
place  in  spite  of  the  great  influx  of  immigration,  which  has 
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as  yet  furnished  practically  no  students  to  the  colleges.  It  is 
also  seen  that  this  increase  has  not  been  at  all  regular,  but 
that  the  same  variations  occur  as  were  noticed  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  New  England  colleges  ;  but  here  the  variations  are 
more  marked. 

The  increase  from  1850-60  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
population.  Then  follows  a  relative  decline  to  1870,  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  Civil  War.  This  decline  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  Southern  States,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  period 
from  1870-80  shows  a  still  greater  decline,  the  decrease  being 
mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1870  gave  too  small 
a  figure  for  the  population.  This  decline  is  probably  not  due, 
however,  to  a  single  cause,  but  rather  to  a  combination  of 
causes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  state  of  dis¬ 
organization  and  reorganization  resulting  in  closing  many  of 
the  colleges  in  the  South,  where  this  decline  is  most  marked. 
The  general  business  catastrophes  of  1870-75,  as  mentioned 
in  my  previous  article,  also  have  had  their  effect.  This  de¬ 
crease  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
birth-rate  in  this  country  was  much  below  the  normal  during 
the  Civil  War,  1861-65,  the  number  of  native-born  Americans, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  in  1880-81,  must  be  nec¬ 
essarily  far  less  than  those  of  a  greater  or  less  age.  These  are 
the  ages  of  students  in  the  colleges  ;  and  therefore  the  size  of 
the  constituency,  from  which  it  is  possible  for  the  colleges  to 
draw,  was  less  at  that  period  than  ten  years  before  or  after¬ 
ward.  This  would  also  explain  the  slow  growth  from  1875-85 
noticed  in  the  New  England  colleges. 

Tlie  sudden  increase  from  1880  to  1890  is  the  most  striking 
result  of  the  investigation.  In  this  decade  the  population  in¬ 
creased  twenty-five  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  students 
was  over  fifty  per  cent.  If  the  students  in  the  strictly 
scientific  schools  had  been  brought  into  the  calculation,  the 
effect  would  have  been  similar  to  that  on  the  New  England 
colleges,  as  shown  in  my  previous  article.  These  scientific 
schools  have  been  organized  almost  wholly  since  i860,  and 
have  grown  rapidly.  By  the  addition  of  these  schools,  the 
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decline  of  1870  and  of  1880  would  be  counterbalanced,  and 
the  already  great  increase  of  1880-90  materially  increased. 

In  considering  the  number  of  students  to  each  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population,  attending  the  colleges  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  country,  allowance,  in  some  cases, 
must  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  students  from  one  section 
in  colleges  of  another.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  since  only  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  New  England  colleges  reside  in  that  section, 
and  over  twenty  per  cent,  come  from  the  Middle  States. 
Thus  the  apparently  large  difference  between  these  two  divi¬ 
sions  would  be  made  smaller;  the  figures  for  New  England 
decreasing,  and  those  for  the  Middle  States  increasing. 

By  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  has  proportionally  the  largest  college  attendance.  This 
State,  with  a  comparatively  small  population,  contains  three 
colleges,  one  of  which  ranks  second  in  the  country  in  the  list 
as  constructed ;  and  this  college  draws  over  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  its  large  number  of  students  from  outside  the  State  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

A  table  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  even 
thousands  is  added  for  convenience  in  calculating  the  relative 
growth  of  the  colleges  in  the  several  States. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  present 
state  of  the  colleges  of  this  country  is  most  encouraging. 
They  are  growing  rapidly,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
decided  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  both  for  admission  and 
for  the  courses  of  study  within  the  colleges.  That  the  col¬ 
leges  are  increasing  numerically,  while  the  standard  is  also  be¬ 
ing  raised,  justifies  even  optimistic  views  of  the  future  of 
higher  education. 

Arthur  M.  Comey. 

Tufts  Collec.e, 

College  Hill,  Mass. 


III. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENG¬ 
LISH. 

The  requirements  in  English  of  our  principal  colleges  seem 
to  indicate  a  substantial  unanimity,  both  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  entrance  examination  in  this  subject  and  the  means  by 
which  those  objects  can  best  be  carried  out.  In  these  exam¬ 
inations,  the  primary  object  is  to  test  the  applicant’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  English  language  and  his  ability  to  write  it  clearly 
and  correctly.  This  is  done  by  requiring  the  candidate  to 
correct  sentences  faulty  in  grammar  or  construction,  and  to 
write  a  composition  on  some  given  theme. 

The  introduction  and  general  adoption,  by  the  colleges,  of  this 
English  examination, indicative  as  it  is  of  the  great  change  which 
for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  taking  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  standing  of  the  subject  both  here  and  in  England,  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  fact  of  much  significance  and  importance. 
It  came  in  answer  to  a  great  need,  and  it  has  helped  to  raise  the 
standard  and  improve  the  methods  of  instruction  in  a  subject 
once  shamefully  neglected  in  the  preparatory  schools.  While 
the  difficulties  peculiar  to  successful  preparation  in  elementary 
English  are  yet  by  no  means  wholly  overcome,  great  progress 
is  being  made,  and  the  primary  object  of  the  English  exam¬ 
ination  seems  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

But  while  we  recognize  this  with  just  satisfaction,  we  should 
not  forget  that  this  primary  object  is  avowedly  not  the  only 
one.  Almost  every  college  now  requires  the  candidate  to  be 
familiar  with  certain  English  classics,  from  one  of  which  the 
subject  of  his  composition  is  taken.  The  evident  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  insure  some  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  in  addition  to  the  required  knowledge  of  spelling, 
grammar,  and  composition ;  but  not  only  have  the  colleges 
declared  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of  this  study  into 
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the  curriculum  of  the  preparatory  school,  they  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther,  and,  by  laying  down  a  specific  course  of  reading,  they 
have  in  effect  dictated  to  the  schools  the  special  manner  in 
which  the  study  shall  be  pursued.  In  doing  this  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  colleges  have  assumed  a  peculiarly  delicate 
and  difficult,  as  well  as  responsible,  office.  The  best  methods 
of  teaching  English  literature  have  not  yet  been  settled  by 
any  consensus  of  opinion,  or  established  by  long  experience, 
as  is  the  case  with  those  studies  long  part  of  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum. 

In  boys’  schools  English  literature  is  comparatively  a  new¬ 
comer,  and  the  best  manner  of  teaching  it  is  being  slowly 
arrived  at  by  discussion  and  by  independent  e.xperiments.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  study  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  any 
rigid,  inflexible  method,  and  one  which  can  be  best  taught,  upon 
certain  general  lines,  by  a  skillful  variation  of  methods.  Col¬ 
lege  requirements,  which  tend  .to  impose  a  method  of  teaching 
in  such  a  case  upon  the  preparatory  schools,  should  be  scruti¬ 
nized  with  the  nicest  care;  for,  as  the  study  grows  in  impor¬ 
tance,  it  will  be  likely  to  develop  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  colleges.  As  the  lists  of  works  selected  will  form  the 
basis  of  future  study,  they  should  be  critically  examined,  and 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed — if,  indeed,  any 
principle  be  discoverable — should  be  thoroughly  tested.  I 
need  not  discuss  at  present  the  value  of  English  literature  as 
a  school  study;  the  colleges  having  placed  it  there,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  primarily  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  it  which  the 
colleges  encourage  or  require.  It  is  true  that  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  far  from  occupying  either  an  honorable  or  an  assured 
place  in  our  schools  under  the  present  college  requirements. 
In  many  cases  its  position  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
that  of  Lieutenant  Oddie  Pratte,  upon  a  certain  occasion  in 
The  American  Girl  in  London.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
during  the  progress  of  a  great  crush  at  some  fashionable  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  was  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd 
vainly  endeavoring  to  effect  an  entrance,  when  he  was  gruffly 
told  by  a  policeman  to  move  on — “  I  can’t,”  he  gasped,  “  I’m  at 
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the  party.”  In  some  such  sense  English  literature  is  too  often 
to  be  found  “  at  ”  our  preparatory  schools ;  duly  invited,  indeed, 
but  forced  to  struggle  on  the  outskirts,  and  not  infrequently 
requested  to  move  on.  Even  in  some  of  our  best  schools  it  is 
admitted  only  on  sufferance ;  improperly  or  intermittently 
taught,  it  has  again  and  again  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  preparation  in  other  subjects  which  college  require¬ 
ments  have  made  more  important.  But  this  is  due  rather  to 
the  fact  that  English  literature  is  an  innovation  than  to  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  either  school  or  college.  Any  new  subject 
must  make  its  way  slowly,  and  it  is  but  fair  and  prudent  to 
demand  that  the  time  given  to  it  should  be  increased  only  as 
it  demonstrates  its  relative  superiority  to  those  subjects  which 
may  be  pushed  aside  or  curtailed  to  make  room  for  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  but  just  to  demand  that  whatever  time  is  granted 
to  it  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  ;  that  whatever  is  done 
be  done  properly  and  according  to  sound  methods,  and  that  a 
subject  of  such  dignity  be  given  by  our  college  requirements  a 
fair  chance  to  prove  its  value  as  a  school  study.  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  say  plainly  that  every  year’s  experience  strengthens 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  college  require¬ 
ments  in  this  matter  are  based  upon  a  theory  of  instruction 
fundamentally  and  dangerously  unsound,  and  that  in  many 
instances  they  do  little  but  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
thorough  and  successful  teaching,  which  no  ingenuity  is  able 
wholly  to  overcome.  It  may  seem  an  extreme  statement,  but  I 
believe  that  if  English  literature  is  well  taught  in  any  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  spite  rather  than  because 
of  the  college  requirements. 

In  the  first  place  these  requirements  encourage,  almost  com¬ 
pel,  the  total  neglect  of  the  historical  development  of  literature; 
they  foster  that  disconnected  reading  of  books,  apart  from  those 
natural  relations  to  life  which  alone  can  fully  explain  them,  that 
in  other  cases  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  desultory.  The  selec¬ 
tions  with  which  the  applicant  is  required  to  be  familiar 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  except  in  so  far 
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as  they  belong  to  the  same  literature.  No  regard  being  paid 
in  making  them  to  historic  continuity,  they  influence,  or  per¬ 
haps  compel,  the  teacher  to  slight  or  disregard  it,  and  to  take 
up  each  selection  as  a  separate  study.  Take,  for  example,  the 
lists  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  New 
England  College^,  and  adopted  by  all  the  colleges  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  except  Yale.  Not  satisfied  with  a  medley  of  English 
masterpieces,  this  committee  specifically  recommended  that 
“  the  proportion  of  American  literature  to  be  read  be  somewhat 
increased,”  *  and  we  accordingly  find  in  them  such  a  sprinkling 
of  American  works  as  effectually  stops  any  semblance  of  coher¬ 
ence.  Here,  as  in  so  many  similar  lists,  the  young  student  is 
jerked  from  A  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream  to  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline,  and  from  Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration  to 
Quentin  Durward.'  Nor  are  such  jumps  exceptional.  After 
careful  examination  of  the  lists  prepared  by  the  New  England 
Commission,  I  fail  to  find  one  jn  which  the  selections  seem  to 
be  arranged  with  any  thought  of  sequence  or  congruity  ;  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  lists  of  colleges  out¬ 
side  of  New  England  are  prepared  in  the  same  mutually  re¬ 
pellent  fashion,  and  open  to  the  same  objection.  Consulting 
my  notebook  at  random,  I  find  that  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  (1888)  compelled  the  bewildered  reader  to  pass  from  the 
shadowy  fascination  of  A  Midsuimner  Night's  Dream  to  a  rude 
awakening  in  the  Bigloiv  Paper s,\\\{\\&V2i's>sdiX  in  the  same  year 
enforced  the  transition  from  Milton’s  Comus  to  Franklin’s 
Autobiography.  Such  surprising  leaps  are  calculated  to  prove 
too  much  for  the  student  of  comparative  literature,  and  if  there 
be  a  possible  connection  between  Milton’s  Enchanter  and  the 
author  of  Poor  Richard  it  is  not  such  as  can  be  advantageously 
dwelt  upon. 

There  is  a  game  in  which  one  person  makes  sundry  erratic 
dots  upon  a  paper,  so  disposed  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  his 
adversary  from  drawing  a  line  which  shall  pass  through  all  of 
them  and  yet  make  a  picture.  It  is  plain  that  the  colleges  do 

’  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports,  Commission  of  Colleges. 

*  Requirements  for  1890. 
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not  intend  the  schools  to  make  a  picture  ;  but  are  they  wise  in 
this?  Practically  they  have  declared  against  the  study  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  schools  in  connection  with  history  ;  they  have  con¬ 
demned  any  study  of  literature  in  the  light  of  its  historical 
development ;  they  have  even  condemned  any  consecu¬ 
tive  connected  study  of  literature  at  all  by  requirements 
whose  obvious  effect  is  to  make  such  study  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
emphasizing,  in  our  teaching,  the  historical  continuity  of  lit¬ 
erature,  the  great  primary  truth  that  a  nation’s  literature  is  but 
one  visible  and  concrete  expression  of  a  nation’s  life,  and  that 
a  nation’s  life  is  a  continuous  and  at  least  partially  intelligible 
growth,  molded  by  influences  which  can  be  measurably  appre¬ 
ciated.  Hamlet  and  Paradise  Lost  are  not  isolated  celestial 
appearances,  devoid  of  all  connection  with  any  earthly  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  like  all  other  human  works,  they  are  a  partial  ex¬ 
pression  of  life,  immovably  imbedded  in  the  matrix  of  place 
and  time.  Read — I  will  not  say  studied — in  defiance  of  their 
human  and  historic  relations,  they  appear  as  quotations 
wrenched  from  their  context.  It  is  true  that  in  the  teaching 
of  literature  there  has  until  recently  been  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  the  opposite  error;  to  neglect  that  direct  study  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classics  themselves,  which  is  the  only  sound  and  honest 
foundation,  for  meager  scraps  of  biography  or  the  common¬ 
places  of  second-hand  criticism.  Those  old  and  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten  text-books  which  our  infancy  knew,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  dry  enumeration  of  men  we  had  never  heard  of,  coupled 
with  the  bare  titles  of  works  we  never  expected  to  read.  One 
passed  through  them  as  through  a  deserted  graveyard,  reading 
an  interminable  array  of  names  with  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  attached,  but  meeting  no  living  thing.  They  did  much 
to  stifle  or  postpone  any  love  of  literature,  and  to  inflate  the 
learner’s  mind  with  the  delusion  that  on  finishing  one  of  them 
he  had  mastered  the  subject  from  Beowulf  to  Tennyson.  No 
one  can  condemn  them  or  their  methods  more  strongly  than 
I.  But  surely  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  run  so  far  away  from  them 
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as  to  study  the  English  classics  absolved  from  all  conditions 
of  place  and  time.  Such  a  mistake  is  the  more  inde¬ 
fensible  when  we  remember  how  largely  the  best  recent 
criticism  is  based  upon  that  theory  of  literary  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  the  colleges  are  forcing  the  schools  to  slight 
or  disregard.  That  famous  English  controversy  on  the 
teaching  of  English  literature,  begun  under  such  distressing 
circumstances  by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  had  at  least  one  out¬ 
come  of  permanent  value.  Critic  after  critic  agreed  as  to  the 
radical  importance  of  dwelling  on  the  unity  of  literature,  on 
what  may  be  turned  the  spiritual  pedigree  of  great  writers  or 
great  epochs.  One  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  even  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  the  course  of  literature  to  be  as  strictly 
continuous  and  for  the  most  part  as  distinctly  traceable,  “  with 
the  successions  and  devolutions  as  marked,  as  the  history  of 
any  landed  property  in  England.”’  Selections  which  compel 
the  reader  to  rush  aimlessly  from  England  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  United  States  to  England,  alighting  at 
random  anywhere  between  Chaucer  and  Lowell,  evidently 
cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  such  a  method. 

That  these  incoherent  lists  are  not  the  result  of  accident 
(as  might  at  first  be  supposed),  but  of  design,  seems  probable 
from  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  made  December  i,  1888. 
In  it  the  school  study  of  authors  in  chronological  order 
meets  with  unqualified  condemnation.  The  committee  argue 
by  implication  that  because  “  teaching  facts  about  authors 
and  their  noted  contemporaries  is  not  teaching  literature,”  it 
logically  follows  that  the  historical  element  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  excluded. 

The  second  objection  to  the  required  selections  is  one  which 
rests  rather  upon  critical  judgment  than  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  on  which  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  speak  with 
less  confidence.  Clearly  it  is  not  enough  for  a  selection  to  pos¬ 
sess  intrinsic  excellence,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  pur. 

•  Saturday  Review,  62,  61 1 ;  vide  also  Mr.  Collins’s  art.  English  Literature  at  the 
Universities,  Quarterly  Review,  162  (1886). 
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pose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Austen  are 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  these  college  lists.  One  may  ad¬ 
mire  Miss  Austen,  yet  be  persuaded  that  her  books  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  schoolboys.*  One  may  delight 
in  the  subtle  and  elusive  aroma  of  Hawthorne,  yet  regard  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  in  the  hands  of  downright  boyhood 
as  a  Sevres  vase  in  the  fist  of  a  Viking.*  The  requirements 
of  Bryn  Mawr  seemed  framed  to  furnish  the  aptest  of  annual 
illustrations  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  Those  of 
us  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  administer  Matthew  Arnold’s 
essay  On  Translating  Homer  to  innocent  girlhood,  yet  un¬ 
troubled  by  Greek  and  equally  ignorant  of  the  Iliad  in  all 
translations ;  those  of  us  who  have  led  a  forced  march 
through  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  hurrying  our 
breathless  following  from  Odin  to  Mahomet,  from  Dante  to 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Na[)oleon  ;  those  of  us  who  have  ex¬ 
pounded  Thackeray’s  criticism  of  Wycherly  and  Congreve  to 
children  who  had  not  only  had  never  heard  of  either  of  them, 
but  who  could  not  be  permitted  to  read  them,  are  surely  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard."  The  English  Humorists  is  a  book  which 
meets  one  in  these  lists  at  every  turn,  yet  it  is  emphatically  a 
book  for  maturer  readers.  It  is  a  book  about  books  and  their 
authors,  and  as  such  it  assumes  and  requires  an  amount  of 
preliminary  reading  or  information  which  the  average  boy  or 
girl  cannot,  or  does  not  possess,  and  which  in  many  cases  one 
should  be  reluctant  to  have  them  acquire.  If  the  plan  of 
using  the  prescribed  works  as  composition  topics  be  adhered 
to,  it  is  important  to  select  books  which  have  a  sufficiently 
logical  arrangement  to  be  readily  analyzed  and  remembered. 
Ruskin’s  Sesame  and  Lilies,  which  reappears  with  fatal  perti¬ 
nacity  on  the  Bryn  Mawr  lists,  in  spite  of  all  its  bursts  of  elo¬ 
quence,  is  so  rambling,  inconsistent,  and  inconsequent  as  to 
require  more  time  than  can  be  justified  by  any  doctrine  of 
compensations.  I  confess  that  I  entirely  fail  to  see  the  force 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  Commission  of  Colleges,  List  for  1889. 

‘  Hawthorne  appears  on  innumerable  lists;  New  England  Colleges  among  the 
rest. 

*  English  Requirements,  Catalogues  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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of  a  statement,  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers’ 
Association  already  referred  to,  that  “  no  course  of  reading 
could  be  prepared  .  .  .  that  could  be  reasonably  claimed  to 
be  decidedly  better  than  any  other,”  ’  yet  at  least  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  explain  the  make-up  of  the  college  lists. 

The  principles  on  which  I  believe  the  lists  of  selections 
should  be  built  are  implied  in  what  has  been  already  said. 
First,  there  should  always  be  some  organic  nexus  between  the 
works  selected  ;  they  should  be  stars  in  a  system,  not  as  at 
present,  “stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres.”  I  would 
have  this  nexus  consist  in  tlie  underlying  historical  connection 
between  the  works  chosen,  and  I  would  have  the  colleges  re¬ 
quire  a  general  understanding  of  this  historic  background  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  works  themselves.  Thus, 
suppose  that  the  selections  were  to  consist  of  two  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  six  essays  of  Bacon,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
Faerie  Qiieene.  Each  of  the.  selections  would  then  so  bear 
upon  the  others  that  the  labors  of  both  pupils  and  teacher 
would  be  vastly  lightened,  and  the  results  proportionately  im¬ 
proved.  If  in  this  case  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  period  were  required,  the  require¬ 
ments  would  constitute  an  intelligent  whole.  I  should  prefer, 
however,  a  series  of  typical  selections,  so  arranged  as  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  most  strongly  marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  between  Chaucer  and  Tcnny.son.  While  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  could  doubtless  be  improved  in  many  minor  particu¬ 
lars,  I  believe  the  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  to  be 
the  correct  one : 

I.  The  Age  of  Chaucer. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  and  some  one  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  The  Knight’s,  The  Clerk’s,  or  The  Man  of 
Law’s  Talc. 

II.  The  Renaissance  in  England. 

Shakespeare.  One  Play,  e. g.,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  or  As  You  Like  It. 

Bacon.  Six  Essays. 

’  Report,  Supra,  p.  13. 
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III.  The  Puritan  Period. 

Milton.  Comus  or  Paradise  Lost,  first  three  books. 

IV.  The  Age  of  Anne. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Addison.  Five  Essays,  Ned  Softly,  the  Poet.  The 
Exercise  of  The  F'an.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Hare¬ 
hunting.  The  Fine  Lady’s  Journal.  Meditations  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Steele.  One  Essay,  e.  g.,  Recollections  of  Early  Child¬ 
hood. 

V.  The  English  Romantic  School. 

Coleridge.  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Scott.  One  Novel,  e.  g.,  The  Talisman,  and  one  Poem, 
e.g.,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

This  list  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year  by  changing 
many  of  the  works  read,  while  by  retaining  the  same  authors 
in  the  same  order,  its  general  character  and  structure  will 
remain  constant. 

I  claim  that  such  a  list,  used  as  the  basis  of  study  during 
the  last  two  years  at  school,  would  assist  the  pupil  in  gaining 
orderly  and  elementary  ideas  of  the  historical  continuity  of 
English  literature,  and  of  those  vital  relations  which  great 
typical  writers  hold  toward  the  epoch  they  illustrate  and 
represent.  Thus,  in  the  above  list,  Chaucer  is  taken  as 
the  great  typical  figure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  touching 
a  departing  mediasvalism  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  com¬ 
ing  Europe  of  the  Renaissance  upon  the  other,  as  the  poet 
who  stands  at  the  threshold  of  our  modern  English  speech. 
After  the  student  has  gained  some  familiarity  with  Chaucer 
and  his  time,  I  would  have  him  so  master  the  history  of 
England  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  that  its  broad 
relations  to  the  Elizabethan  period  would  be  fixed  in  his  mind, 
and  a  definite  connection  between  the  two  writers  established. 
In  this  period,  as  all  through  the  course,  I  should  spend  no 
time  or  force  on  minor  writers.  I  should  look  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  upon  the  student’s  ignorance  of  Hawes,  Skelton,  and  all 
their  works,  provided  he  appreciated  the  great  educational 
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advances  of  the  period,  and  their  relation  to  the  Age  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  provided  he  knew  something  of  Caxton,  of  Grocyn,  and 
the  introduction  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  of  the  combats  between 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  of  the  ties  which  bound  Italy  to  the 
classic  learning  of  Constantinople  and  England  to  Italy. 

I  should  take  up  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  as  the  two  great 
expressions  in  poetry  and  in  prose  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
and  show  how  the  slow  accumulations  of  the  waiting  time  after 
the  death  of  Chaucer  helped  to  make  possible  the  glory  of  the 
Elizabethans.  Milton  would  next  be  studied  as  the  supreme 
example  of  much  that  was  best  in  Puritanism.  The  strain  of 
lofty  and  severe  moral  earnestness  in  Milton’s  later  work 
would  be  contrasted  with  the  more  glowing  and  luxurious 
beauty  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  transition  from  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Elizabeth  to  the  England  of  Cromwell  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Puritanism. 

In  the  same  manner  the  selection  from  Pope  would  help  to 
illustrate  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  Restoration,  while 
tlie  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele  would  suggest  the  rise  of 
modern  prose  literature  and  the  changing  position  of  the  author. 

Finally,  in  Scott  and  Coleridge,  the  student  would  be  led  to 
see  a  culmination  of  those  reactionary  tendencies,  which,  cast¬ 
ing  aside  the  traditions  of  the  Augustan  Age,  bring  us  to  the 
threshold  of  the  literature  of  to-day. 

Such  a  scheme  obviously  presupposes  the  parallel  study  of 
English  history,  if  only  with  especial  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  literature.  Without  at  least  such  an  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  intelligent  study  of  literature  is  impossible ;  all  cen¬ 
turies  are  alike,  and  the  student  is  set  adrift  without  chart 
or  compass.  English  history  should  indeed  be  studied  by 
every  American  schoolboy  for  itself,  because  no  history,  save 
our  own,  stands  in  such  direct  and  daily  relations  to  us  ;  but  at 
the  least,  enough  of  it  should  be  learned  to  make  the  story  of 
English  literature  intelligible. 

If  it  is  objected  that  such  a  list,  so  studied,  would  encroach 
too  heavily  upon  the  time  of  the  student,  I  point  to  the  far 
greater  amount  of  reading  generally  entailed  by  the  present 
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requirements.  Thus  the  list  put  forth  by  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  for  the  present  year  requires  about  double  the 
quantity  of  reading  prescribed  in  the  longer  list  here 
suggested ;  the  first  containing  some  sixteen  hundred,  the 
second  some  eight  hundred  pages.  Again,  time  can  be 
gained  not  only  by  discarding  such  long  selections  as  David 
Copperfield  "  or  Henry  Esmond,  “  but  by  making  the  transition 
between  the  selections  so  easy  and  natural  as  to  save  the 
expenditure  of  much  unprofitable  time  and  effort.  Time  so 
saved  can  assuredly  be  well  employed  in  starting  the  pupil  on 
right  methods  instead  of  indoctrinating  him  in  wrong  ones. 
No  college  ever  dreams  of  teaching  literature  according  to 
that  go-as-you-please  fashion  which  the  college  requirements 
force  upon  the  schools. 

It  is  true  that  very  little  can  be  learned  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  in  the  small  proportion  of  time  allotted 
to  it  in  our  schools,  and  that  a  boy  cannot  possibly  have 
enough  knowledge  of  either  history  or  literature  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  many  of  the  generalizations  he  will  be  required  to 
accept.  Hut  while  these  are  valid  objections,  they  lie  equally 
against  nearly  every  study  that  a  boy  is  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take.  A  boy  must  study  much  that  he  cannot  possibly  ap¬ 
preciate  at  the  time  because  of  his  years  and  limited  mental 
equipment.  Yet  we  do  not  debar  him  from  the  study  of  the 
classics  or  of  history  because,  in  his  study  of  them,  he  must 
learn  many  things  of  which  he  is  incapable,  through  his  imper¬ 
fect  resources,  of  feeling  the  beauty  or  force.  And,  more 
than  this,  there  are  far  more  important  considerations  than 
that  of  the  mere  amount  learned,  necessarily  trifling  at  the 
best.  Hy  entering  on  a  great  subject  rightly  the  pupil  is 
learning  from  the  first  how  to  use  books,  not  as  the  desultory 
reader  who  wastes  and  misdirects  his  forces  because  he  per¬ 
sists  in  treating  them  as  insulated  units,  but  as  the  scholar 
who  knows  that  they  are  bound  by  mysterious  and  manifold 
relations  to  life  and  to  each  other. 

*  List  of  New  Enghind  Commission,  1893. 

’  University  of  Michigan,  1889. 
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I  can  only  see  one  obstacle  likely  to  prove  serious  enough 
to  defeat  the  success  of  the  plan  here  suggested.  I  frankly 
admit  that  it  requires  a  teacher  of  a  high  order,  at  home  in 
the  subject.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  teacher  has  to  take 
the  place  of  a  text-book.  He  must  also  use  great  judgment 
in  varying  his  method  of  using  the  list  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  class.  For  instance,  although  I  have  placed  the 
selections  in  chronological  order,  and  although  I  have  urged 
that  an  understanding  of  the  growth  of  literature  during  the 
given  period  be  required,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  a  strict  adherence  to  this  order  in  all  cases. 
There  are  distinct  advantages  in  beginning  with  recent  times 
and  working  backward,  just  as  there  are  other  advantages  in 
beginning  at  the  start  and  working  forward.  With  younger 
children  the  former  method  is  probably  preferable,  but  it  is 
for  the  teacher  to  determine  which  is  likely  to  yield  the  best 
results  in  any  given  case.  All  that  I  insist  on  is,  that  by  the 
time  the  boy  leaves  school  the  required  understanding  of  the 
historical  growth  of  the  literature  shall  have  been  gained. 
Nor  do  I  wish  anyone  to  infer  that,  because  I  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of  literature  on  its 
historical  side,  I  undervalue  that  end  to  which  all  literary 
study  should  tend,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  appreciate 
what  is  best  by  contact  with  the  literature  itself.  The  classics 
of  his  mother-tongue  are  the  only  classics  which  the  English- 
speaking  boy  can  hope  to  approach  from  the  purely  literary 
side,  and  not  primarily  and  chiefly  as  the  means  of  a  drill  in 
language.  Through  them  alone,  if  he  escape  the  toils  which 
the  industry  of  some  too  officious  editor  has  spread  for  him, 
may  he  be  brought  directly  under  the  spell  of  a  great  writer, 
and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  find  in  him  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  up  stray  allusions,  not  a  text  for  exercises 
in  syntax,  philosophy,  or  dialectics,  but  an  unfailing  fountain 
of  refreshment  and  inspiration.  Historical  study  of  literature, 
like  every  other  means  of  access,  should  be  made  to  conduce 
to  this  sufficient  end.  How  far  collateral  matters  should  be 
entered  upon  is  a  question  of  great  practical  difficulty,  and  one 
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which  need  not  be  here  discussed.  I  allude  to  it  because  the 
college  requirements  seem  to  me  at  fault  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  give  the  schools  to  confuse  the  study  of  literature 
with  the  allied  but  distinct  studies  of  language  and  composi¬ 
tion.  We  should  take  care  that  students  be  not  insensibly 
brought  to  regard  the  greatest  creations  of  the  English  genius 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  possible  composition  subjects.  I  have 
too  unspeakable  a  reverence  for  literature  to  wish  to  see  it 
tied  to  the  heels  of  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  an 
after-thought  and  perhaps  a  concession.  Introduced  in  such  a 
fashion,  literature,  while  nominally  a  part  of  our  college 
entrance  requirements,  is  still  virtually  excluded. 

What  has  so  far  been  said  has  been  written  mainly  with 
reference  to  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  should  girls’  schools  become  more  strictly  pre¬ 
paratory,  as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  the  same  questions  would 
arise  in  them,  but  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.  For  while 
in  boys’  schools  the  college  requirements  tend  to  prevent  the 
proper  study  of  a  subject  yet  hardly  established  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  in  girls’  schools,  if  adhered  to  by  the  women’s  colleges, 
they  would  seriously  interfere  with  a  study  now  often  placed  in 
the  front  rank.  In  the  case  of  one  woman’s  college  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  testing  in  schools  the  working  value 
of  the  required  English  selections,  and  experience  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  seriously  unwise  and  apparently  haphazard 
selections  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  literature. 

I  have  written  in  the  hope  that  the  college  requirements 
in  this  subject  may  be  changed  while  the  place  of  English 
literature  in  our  entire  educational  system  is  still  tentative 
and  changing.  As  I  am  able  to  see  it,  our  colleges,  whether 
for  men  or  women,  are  at  present  using  their  authority  to 
compel  desultory  reading  as  one  of  their  requirements  for 
entrance.  The  requirements  in  English  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  substitute  for  desultory  reading  the  study  of  English 
literature. 

Henry  S.  Pancoast. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCA. 

TION. 

We  are  now  under  the  full  influence  of  a  great  movement 
of  thought,  essentially  socialistic  in  character.  In  time  we 
shall  be  carried,  by  the  wave-like  progress  of  humanity,  to  an 
extreme  of  individualism;  but,  until  this  corrective  tendency 
sets  in,  it  behooves  us  to  see  how  far  the  present  movement 
will  carry  us.  In  many  of  its  results  a  socialistic  trend  is 
beneficial.  Some  of  its  immediate  effects,  now  so  portentous, 
will  quickly  disappear.  But  at  several  points  its  influence  has 
been  distinctly  bad.  One  of  the  social  problems  deeply  affected 
by  it  is  that  of  public  education.  Here  the  socialistic  factor 
in  human  progress  is  spreading  out  of  safe  bounds  into  the 
region  of  wild  experiment,  with  grave  menace  to  our  govern¬ 
ment.  There  exists  a  perversion  of  the  public  mind  on  this 
vital  question,  a  perversion  which  finds  its  logical  climax  in 
the  recent  demand  of  an  Alderman  of  Boston  for  a  free 
public  university. 

Education  is  man’s  safeguard  against  his  own  ignorance. 
Ignorance  and  idleness  are  usually  synonymous,  and  idleness 
is  the  mother  of  crime.  Give  a  child  a  proper  education,  and 
he  is  endowed  with  power :  power  to  think,  power  to  act.  He 
may  use  his  power  to  think  and  act  wrongly,  but  experience 
shows  that  he  will  think  and  act  mainly  toward  the  right. 
Since,  to  the  State,  crime,  when  it  preponderates,  is  death, 
free  schools  are  a  necessity.  But  this  necessity  conceded, 
what  sort  of  education  is  to  be  given  freely,  and  how  far  is  it 
to  go?  It  is  here  that  the  socialistic  tendency  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  dangerous.  The  socialists  and  those  who  in  the  line 
of  education,  if  in  no  other,  are  socialists,  would  burden  the 
free  school  with  subjects  and  methods  belonging  to  the  home, 
and  would  carry  free  education  to  a  time  of  life  when,  by  the 
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suppression  of  individual  effort,  moral  stamina  are  weakened, 
and  when,  as  a  measure  of  common  safety,  school  education  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

The  home  and  the  school  are  two  wholly  different  forces 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  growing  child.  Each  has  its  proper 
sphere,  and  the  methods  of  the  one  have  no  place  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  other.  Judiciously  exerted,  one  supplementing  the 
other,  these  two  influences  should  produce  patriotic,  moral,  well- 
balanced  citizens.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  unfit¬ 
ness  of  school  methods  to  home  training ;  there  should  be  no 
need  of  proof  that  home  methods  have  little  or  no  place  in 
the  school.  The  child  whose  parents  treat  him  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pedagogue,  is  a  pitiful  creature,  starved 
morally,  surfeited  mentally.  A  child  who  has  been  trained  in 
a  “  home  ”  school,  by  methods  which  have  no  right  beyond  the 
walls  of  a  house,  is  even  less  well  fitted  for  good  citizenship. 
Home  training  should  be  always  indirect,  persuasive;  school 
training  direct,  authoritative.  Home  training  must  be  suggest¬ 
ive  ;  school  training,  mandatory.  Home  training  should  be 
mainly  by  example;  school  training  by  fact  and  precept. 
Home  training  must  leave  free  play  to  the  child’s  mental 
growth  ;  school  training  must  prune  and  control  that  growth. 
The  home  fits  the  child  to  be  a  man,  the  school  prepares  him 
to  be  a  citizen  ;  one  is  natural,  common  to  humanity,  the  other 
artificial,  peculiar  to  the  State.  It  is  seldom  that  the  proper 
combination  of  these  two  elements  is  reached.  The  Scholas¬ 
tics  took  away  love,  making  morality  an  abstraction  ;  the 
sentimentalists,  whose  heirs  we  arc,  took  away  duty,  making 
morality  a  passion.  The  right  moral  training  tempers  love 
with  duty  and  duty  with  love.  This  moral  training  can  be 
perfected  only  within  the  home.  School  life  is  but  a  men¬ 
tal  gymnasium  in  which  to  make  the  child  receptive  and 
acquisitive. 

To  emphasize  this  training,  the  home  must  be  made  the 
center  of  the  child’s  e.xistence.  No  stronger  force  exists  to 
make  it  so  than  the  double  one  of  sacrifice  and  gratitude,  the 
force  of  mutual  obligation.  There  should  be  always  present  a 
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sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  to  give  the  child 
such  moral  and  mental  armor  as  he  can ;  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  repay 
the  self-denial  of  the  parent  by  exertion  to  do  his  will. 

But  the  socialistic  idea  of  education  destroys  completely 
all  necessity  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  all 
motive,  therefore,  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
in  time,  all  motive  for  that  child,  grown  to  maturity  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  filial  gratitude,  to  interest  himself,  much  less  to  sac¬ 
rifice  himself,  in  the  matter  of  his  children’s  education.  The 
tendency  of  the  modern  school  is  to  restrict  the  duty  of  the 
parent  to  that  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  child.  The  father 
is  to  become  a  mere  machine  for  supplying  the  material  wants 
of  the  next  generation.  All  higher  duties  are  to  be  relegated 
to  a  special  class,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  given 
to  the  priests — with  what  results,  w'e  know.  The  primitive 
races  gave  to  their  young  such  food  and  shelter  as  they  could  ; 
an  ambition  to  do  more  than  this  has,  through  long  centuries, 
produced  civilization.  Destroy  parental  responsibility  and 
the  one  concrete  motive  for  human  progress  has  disappeared. 
The  French  noblesse,  sending  their  infants  to  peasant  foster- 
mothers,  brought  themselves,  thereby,  to  the  guillotine.  Ab¬ 
stract  precepts,  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  will  never 
supplant,  as  moral  forces,  the  actual  presence  of  children  to 
whom  ethics  must  be  taught  by  example.  If  the  State,  that 
nonentity  for  which  each  one  of  us,  and  therefore,  none  of  us,  is 
responsible,  is  to  bring  up  my  children  for  me  ;  if  morality,  good 
manners,  and  the  domestic  virtues  are  to  be  taught  by  some¬ 
one  else  while  I  am  but  to  provide  the  material  things  of  life ; 
then,  forsooth,  I  will  lay  aside  such  sums  as  may  meet  these 
temporal  wants,  and  with  the  balance,  large  or  small,  will  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry;  for  surely  I  have  no  better  use  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  in  a  few  generations  the  State  will  fall 
to  pieces  is  not  for  me  to  consider,  since  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  it  is  taught  in  the 
schools.  This  wicked  and  absurd  result  of  socialism  is,  of 
course,  extreme.  There  are,  fortunately,  human  tendencies 
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retarding  such  a  mad  career  as  this.  Of  these  are  avarice, 
making  us  save  even  where  there  is  no  direct  motive  for 
saving;  family  pride,  unwilling  to  resign  the  task  of  shaping 
its  heirs;  and,  above  all,  parental  love,  refusing  to  deny  itself 
to  its  offspring. 

Socialism  in  school  matters  is,  beyond  its  narrowest  inter¬ 
pretation,  wholly  without  warrant.  Once  having  established 
the  machinery  of  free  schools,  once  having  placed  proper  safe¬ 
guards  for  its  maintenance  and  protection,  the  State  should 
determine  the  least  that  it  must  do  to  preserve  its  integrity 
and  provide  for  its  healthy  growth.  It  should  then  rigidly  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  school  all  that  belongs  to  the  parent,  as  well  as 
all  that,  being  non-essential  to  the  life  of  the  State,  ought  to 
be  left  to  individual  effort.  In  following  this  course  there  can 
be  no  rigidity  of  rule.  So  diverse  is  our  population  that  no 
general  system  of  public  education  is  possible.  The  hordes  of 
immigrants,  low  and  brutish,  must  be  upheld  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  majority  through  so  many  generations  as  it  may 
require  to  bring  them,  mentally  and  morally,  to  the  level  of 
the  older  population.  For  them  a  socialistic  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  arranged  under  which  they  are  to  be  brought  by 
force  or  by  persuasion.  But  for  all  rural  districts,  for  many  of 
the  smaller  cities,  and  for  the  better  wards  of  large  cities — 
in  all  which  regions  the  good  outweigh  the  bad — the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  family  must  not  be  disturbed,  honorable  ambition 
must  be  encouraged,  and  the  school  must  be  kept  to  its  proper 
sphere.  Otherwise  our  republic  will  be  of  but  short  duration. 

The  socialistic  tendency  has  brought  about,  in  many  of  the 
United  States,  the  passage  of  laws  not  warranted  by  such  a 
view  as  this.  Chief  among  these  are  the  laws  establishing  high 
schools  and  those  providing  free  text-books.  The  first  are 
wrong  in  so  far  only  as  they  make  the  high  school  absolutely 
free  ;  the  second,  while  justifiable  in  theory,  are  wrong  in 
practice. 

The  maintenance  of  free  high  schools  is  unwise,  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  obliges  a  whole  community  to  pay -for  what  only  a 
limited  number  can  enjoy  ;  second,  because,  necessarily  expen- 
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sive,  it  robs  the  lower  schools  of  funds  essential  to  them  ;  and, 
third,  because  it  offers  to  boys  and  girls  wholly  unfit  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  a  temptation  to  exchange  the  actual  benefit 
of  remunerative  work  at  15  years  of  age  for  the  doubtful  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  training  that  can  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  their 
life  work,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  life  it  occurs,  may  do  de¬ 
cided  harm.  The  State  must,  of  course,  take  the  initiative  in 
providing  secondary  schools  separate  from  or  in  connection 
with  those  already  established  by  private  enterprise,  and  it 
must  maintain  such  courses  of  study  as  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  demand ;  but  for  these  courses  there  should  be  a 
graded  system  of  fees,  regulated  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  studies  pursued,  and,  while  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  their  support  might  be  assessed  upon  the  tax-payers, 
the  larger  share  should  be  borne  by  those  in  attendance. 
When  such  a  school  ceases  to  be  mainly  self-supporting,  the 
town  or  school  district  should  have  power  to  suspend  it  until 
the  demand  for  reopening  justifies  its  revival.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  high  school  do  the  work  that  should  be  required 
of  it ;  only  by  such  a  pruning  can  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  receive  the  money  and  attention  they  deserve ;  and 
only  after  such  a  bold  first  step  can  a  real  reform  of  the  public- 
school  system  be  begun. 

The  provision  for  free  text-books  is  logical.  If  teachers  and 
school-buildings  are  to  be  furnished  at  the  public  cost,  why 
not  books  also  ?  This  position  can  be  disputed  only  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  It  is  well  for  the  parent  to  feel  at 
some  point  the  immediate  money  responsibility  of  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  education.  It  is  desirable  that  the  child,  at  the  close 
of  his  course,  should  have  some  tangible  evidence  of  his  school 
life,  especially  in  those  homes  where  text-books  are  almost 
the  only  literature.  But  these  are  minor  things;  there  is 
greater  danger  lest,  in  the  providing  of  text-books,  there 
should  be  a  neglect  of  more  important  provisions  ;  forexample, 
proper  books  of  reference,  good  maps  and  similar  aids,  and 
above  all,  proper  teachers.  Minds,  not  books,  are  the  motors 
in  education.  Rather  than  to  provide  books  freely,  it  would 
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be  better  to  furnish  them  at  cost  ;  then  make  changes  from 
year  to  year  only  for  good  reason  and  after  careful  exam¬ 
ination  ;  and,  best  of  all,  reduce  the  use  of  text-books  to  a 
minimum.  Substitute  for  the  arid  printed  page  the  living 
words  of  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  eloquent  map,  picture, 
or  other  graphic  aid,  and  the  ever  ready  and  busy  chalk  or 
pencil  of  the  pupil.  With  these,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  teach- 
ing,  there  is  needed  only  frhe  barest  skeleton  of  text. 

Having  suggested  wherein  the  tendency  in  education 
seems  wrong  from  an  economic  standpoint,  I  will  look  at  it 
briefly  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view.  The  kindergarten 
system,  upon  which  much  of  the  modern  method  of  teaching 
rests,  is  built  upon  a  profound  appreciation  of  child-nature, 
and  it  has  done  much  to  free  education  from  the  fetters  of 
monasticism.  It  has  helped  to  broaden  humanity  and  to  make 
political  freedom  possible.  But,  like  all  good  influences,  it 
has,  when  carried  to  excess,  its  evil  tendency.  Child-nature 
is  joyous,  active,  inquiring ;  the  kindergarten,  by  its  games, 
its  dances,  its  handiwork,  and  its  nature-study,  takes  advantage 
of  these  attributes  to  develop  the  child  and  lead  him  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  study  and  to  application  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  it  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  joy,  of  activity,  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  power  of  habit  is  exerting  itself  even  more  strongly 
than  in  adult  life,  both  because  of  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
child  and  through  his  natural  tendency  tot\’ard  imitation. 
The  kindergarten  influence,  being  in  the  main  but  systematized 
and  graduated  play,  is  becoming  a  fixed  habit  of  mind.  All 
things  appear  to  the  child  in  the  false,  play-work  light,  and  he 
acquires  what  I  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  dilet¬ 
tante  spirit.  This  play  atmosphere  follows  him  through  life, 
and  takes  from  him  the  blessing  of  earnestness,  without  which 
the  hard  duties  of  life  would  be  unbearable.  With  all  their 
shortcomings,  the  Puritans  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the 
earnest  spirit,  and  it  alone  enabled  them  to  conquer  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  found  the  United  States.  The  same  spirit,  in  their 
descendants,  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

A  lack  of  earnestness  is  the  forerunner  of  political  decay. 
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This  half-heartedness  seems  to  me  apparent  in  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  day,  especially  in  those  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  emasculating  courses  of  certain  of  the  private 
schools,  where  the  child  is  carried  forward  from  one  kinder¬ 
garten  to  another,  through  a  kindergarten  botany,  a  kinder¬ 
garten  mineralogy,  a  kindergarten  artisanship,  to  a  kindergar¬ 
ten  system  of  ethics  and  religion.  The  public  schools,  having 
no  ease-loving  community  to  bid  for,  have  not  gone  to  such 
lengths  as  this,  but  in  much  of  their  work  is  seen  the  influence 
that  puts  the  immediate  pleasure  of  the  child,  the  pleasure 
that  weakens  him  mentally  and  morally,  before  the  discipline 
which,  if  he  is  to  hold  his  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
must  be  ready  with  its  armed  and  trained  faculties  before  his 
legal  school  age  is  past. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  home  training; 
it  enables  the  mother  to  guide  the  child’s  play,  to  give  that 
play  an  immediate  object,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an 
indirect  method  of  teaching.  It  is  of  use  in  the  earlier  school 
years  as  a  relaxation,  to  assist  in  giving  the  infinite  variety 
that  must,  in  a  measure,  be  granted  to  the  growing  mind  ;  its 
rhythmic  games  are  useful  in  the  physical  development 
and  regulation  of  the  restless  body ;  but,  through  the  very 
ease  of  it  and  the  obviousness  of  its  results,  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  carrying  it,  as  in  so  many  cases  it  has  been  carried,  to  a 
point  where  it  is  a  cumulative  poison,  unfitting  the  child  for 
usefulness  in  life. 

In  the  line  of  advanced  kindergarten  work  are  the  domestic 
arts,  cooking  and  sewing.  Setting  aside  the  value  of  this  in¬ 
struction  in  the  poorer  districts  of  cities,  where  mothers  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  their  duty,  there  is  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  adding  these  exercises  to  the  school  course.  That 
American  women  are  notoriously  deficient  in  culinary  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  undertake 
their  reformation.  Only  the  growth  of  general  enlightenment 
will  compass  this  reform  ;  school  standards  will  have  no  effect 
unless  the  home  atmosphere  is  right,  and,  in  that  case,  this 
instruction  is  superfluous.  Because  mothers  fail  of  their  duty 
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in  teaching  the  domestic  arts,  therefore  the  school  must 
supply  the  deficiency,  is  no  stronger  argument  than  to  urge 
the  teaching  of  morality  because  the  majority  of  parents 
are  blind  to  its  importance.  One  of  the  strongest  agents  in 
preserving  the  family  instinct  is  the  force  of  tradition,  the 
handing  down  from  mother  to  daughter  of  the  arts  that  main¬ 
tain  the  home.  It  is  through  the  arousing  by  the  mother  of 
these  household  instincts  that  the  desire  for  a  home  is  fixed 
and  monogamy  is  preserved.  It  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  it 
is  a  psychological  truth,  that  the  parental  influence,  the  haunt¬ 
ing,  intangible  father-love  and  mother-love,  keeps  the  next 
generation,  to  a  great  degree,  from  sin.  The  majority  of  men 
and  women  are  preserved  from  evil,  not  so  much  by  innate 
moral  sense,  not  so  much  by  custom,  as  by  a  love  of  parental 
approbation;  approbation  that  is  actual  in  earlier  years,  and  in 
later  life  a  tradition.  The  strongest  hold,  then,  that  parents 
can  get  upon  their  children  is  through  the  sense  of  obligation 
and  the  desire  f6r  their  good  opinion.  To  this  end  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child  must  be  as  close  as  possible,  and 
no  better  means  of  establishing  such  relations  exists  than 
through  the  teaching  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
home.  Chief  of  these  is,  of  course,  moral  instruction,  and  next 
ranks  the  teaching  of  the  domestic  arts,  many  of  which  should 
be  made  as  familiar  to  boys  as  to  girls.  Because  so  many 
ways  of  instruction  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  closed  to 
parents,  there  remains  the  greater  reason  for  making  those 
naturally  existing  as  wide  as  possible. 

The  chief  argument  raised  in  favor  of  teaching  the  domes¬ 
tic  arts  in  schools,  beyond  the  plea  of  general  utility,  is  that 
they  train  the  hand  and  eye  and  serve  the  purpose  for  girls 
that  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  iron-worker  are  believed  to 
fulfill  for  boys.  Putting  aside  the  substantial  reply  that  the 
feminine  nature  stands  in  only  slight  need  of  such  training, 
being  endowed  with  faculties  of  observation  and  deftness  that 
are  denied  to  the  ordinary  boy,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
these  household  exercises  supply  such  a  need  to  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  time  which  must  be  set  apart  for 
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their  mastery.  Sewing  has,  of  course,  the  rank  of  a  manual 
art;  but  in  using  only  two  implements,  the  scissors  for  shaping 
and  the  needle  for  joining,  there  is  lacking  the  infinite  variety 
that  the  many  tools  and  processes  of  the  mechanic  arts  per¬ 
mit.  Cooking  as  an  applied  science — and  only  as  such  can  it 
really  justify  its  presence  in  the  ordinary  school — is  far  inferior 
to  chemistry ;  it  lacks  variety  and  precision,  elements  for 
which  a  study  of  this  sort  is  chiefly  valuable.  The  reactions 
in  cooking  are,  to  the  ordinary  student,  few  and  uninteresting, 
while  results  are  not  seriously  affected  by  a  carelessness  in 
weighing  and  measuring  which  in  chemistry  would  be  fatal. 
To  sum  up,  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  arts  into  school 
courses,  except  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
those  children  who,  though  not  so  in  name,  are  in  fact  the 
wards  of  the  State,  has  the  grave  effect,  increasingly  harmful 
from  generation  to  generation,  of  weakening  the  tie  between 
mother  and  child,  the  tie  of  responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  of 
dependence  on  the  other;  and  the  lesser  consequence  of  wast¬ 
ing  time  and  money  in  bringing  about  results  of  dexterity,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  quickness  of  perception,  that  may  be  more  readily 
accomplished  by  other  means. 

In  the  case  of  the  mechanic  arts  the  same  arguments  do  not 
hold  good.  Not  being  domestic,  their  pursuit  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  boy  needs,  far  more  than  the  girl,  the 
training  in  nice  observation,  in  carefulness  and  manual  exact¬ 
ness,  that  working  in  wood  and  metal  certainly  gives.  But 
this  excellent  training  has  in  many  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  been 
vitiated  by  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  on  kindergarten  lines. 
Manual  arts,  if  they  are  taught  at  all,  should  be  taught  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  is  as  bad  for  the  child’s  mind  to  have  him  only  half 
know  the  mechanic  processes  as  it  is  to  half  learn  the  science 
of  numbers.  A  partial  course  in  this  branch  of  instruction  re¬ 
duces  the  art  to  a  play,  degrading  it  from  valuable  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  to  holiday  pastime.  It  is  not  essential  that  boys 
should  learn  all  handicrafts ;  it  is  necessary  that  whatever  is 
done  in  this  direction  be  done  thoroughly  and  with  full  under¬ 
standing.  The  object  in  view  in  manual  training  is  not  the 
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making  of  a  thing,  it  is  the  making  of  a  man.  To  this  end, 
the  mental  range  over  tools  and  processes  must  be  wide  and 
thorough.  The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is  not  to 
show  how  much  may  be  imperfectly  done  with  one  tool,  but 
how  many  and  what  perfect  tools  go  to  the  making  of  one 
thing.  Herein  lies  the  unwisdom  of  jack-knife  work,  in  which 
objects,  crudely  made  with  this  one  poor  tool,  could  be  perfectly 
and  easily  constructed  with  the  many  right  tools.  It  is  just 
as  false  to  teach  roundabout  methods  of  handiwork  as  it  is  to 
solve  laboriously,  by  processes  of  so-called  arithmetic,  problems 
that  yield  at  once  to  the  touch  of  algebra.  It  is  not  for 
variety  of  results,  it  is  for  variety  of  effort  that  we  are  seek¬ 
ing. 

Another  error  that  is  too  frequently  made  in  the  teaching 
of  the  manual  arts  is  in  divorcing  them  from  drawing.  Before 
an  object  can  be  properly  constructed,  it  must  be  perfectly 
conceived  in  the  mind.  To  arrive  at  a  right  conception,  the 
child  must  be  able  to  make  an  image  of  it ;  that  is,  to  sketch 
it.  Having  put  down  the  outlines,  he  must  next  be  able  to 
analyze  it,  to  put  it  in  form  ;  or,  in  other  words,  make  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  of  it.  Only  when  the  boy  has  completed  this 
analysis,  is  his  mind  in  condition  to  undertake  the  actual  use 
of  tools,  the  shaping  of  the  object  itself.  Moreover,  to  go 
through  those  processes  which  alone  make  the  pedagogic  use 
of  the  manual  arts  of  value,  the  mind  must  be  somewhat 
matured,  and  boys  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  only  are  fitted 
to  be  so  trained.  Shop-work  before  that  period  of  school  life 
can  scarcely  be  made  complete,  and  is,  therefore,  of  little  value. 

In  our  haste  to  take  up  with  this  recent  notion  in  education, 
we  have  forgotten,  or  have  scorned,  certain  excellent  manual 
arts  that  have  the  merits  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  adaptability 
to  all  grades,  and  immediate  application  to  all  pursuits  in  life. 
I  mean  writing  and  drawing.  The  first  art  is,  of  course,  limited, 
but  is  useful  in  gaining  muscular  control  ;  the  second  art, 
properly  taught,  is  capable  of  wide  variety  and  expansion. 
The  copying  processes  so  much  in  use  are  almost  valueless ; 
all  drawing  should  be  based  on  the  free  use  of  the  eye  in 
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sketching  from  the  object,  and  on  an  exact  use  of  instruments, 
in  working  to  scale.  Only  that  school  which  has  made  the 
widest  use  of  this  means  of  manual  and  mental  training  has 
any  right  to  enter  upon  instruction  in  other  lines  of  handi¬ 
work. 

Finally,  and  herein  is  the  fundamental  error,  there  is  too 
much  surface  and  too  little  depth  to  the  ordinary  primary  and 
grammar-school  course.  Education  is  made  an  end  rather 
than  a  means.  It  is  not  what  we  teach,  it  is  how  we  teach, 
that  is  essential.  In  attempting  to  improve  the  public  schools 
the  mistake  has  been  made  of  increasing  the  curriculum  in¬ 
stead  of  the  teaching  force.  Given  the  tools  of  reading, 
writing,  and  figuring,  the  good  teacher  will  make  one  further 
study,  if  need  be,  serve  every  purpose  of  primary  education. 
The  mental  vice  of  these  newspaper  days  is  superficiality;  this 
vice  the  schools  are  doing  much  to  encourage.  Make  the 
child  accurate,  thorough,  persistent,  logical,  and  let  mere  in¬ 
formation  take  a  secondary  place.  If  he  has  acquired  these 
qualities,  he  has  learned  how  to  study ;  in  teaching  him  how 
to  study  the  school  has  done  its  work.  Beyond  giving  him 
the  tools  of  knowledge,  the  primary  teaching  can  do  little 
toward  increasing  the  child’s  stock  of  information.  That  will 
come  to  him  outside  the  schoolroom.  As  said  above,  and 
as  cannot  be  too  often  said,  the  school  is  a  gymnasium  for 
making  the  child’s  mind  acquisitive  and  receptive.  The 
teaching  of  many  subjects  does  not  conduce  to  this.  The 
immature  brain  is  naturally  restless  and  roving ;  it  is  for  the 
school  to  give  it  the  power  of  concentration.  A  child’s  mind 
is  impatient  and  easily  diverted  ;  it  is  for  the  school  to  teach 
it  patience  and  perseverance.  A  hasty  clutching  at  many 
things  is  easier  and  pleasanter,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  than 
thorough  mastery  of  one  thing;  but  the  child  who  has  really 
conquered  one  subject  is  he  who,  in  manhood,  will  win  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand. 

James  P.  Munroe. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

In  making  up  a  report  on  this  subject  for  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Educational  Workers,  I  had  occasion  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  large  number  of  superintendents’  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  From  these  I  obtained  a  consensus  of  state¬ 
ments  which,  although  it  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  is 
sufficiently  inclusive  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  this 
department  in  our  public-school  curriculum. 

It  is  curious  how  the  work  is  scattered  and  starred  about  in 
widely  separated  centers  all  over  the  land.  This  skirmishing 
force  of  science-teaching  by  observation  is  so  actively  engaged 
and  so  spread  over  the  field,  that  it  is  plain  that  our  chief  cities 
and  towns  will  be  occupied  by  this  method  of  education  before 
another  decade. 

In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Pasadena,  Cal.,  a  de¬ 
tailed  course,  almost  identical  with  that  laid  down  for  the 
Boston  schools,  is  carried  through  every  primary  and  grammar 
grade.  Galveston,  Tex.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  Portland  and  Lewiston,  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Quincy,  and  Brookline,  Mass.,  have  also  what  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Boston  course.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Oshkosh,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Springfield,  III.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  several  other 
towns  in  Massachusetts  carry  elementary  science  through  the 
primary  and  part  of  the  grammar  course.  Nashville  and 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  besides 
many  towns  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  have  estab¬ 
lished  observation  lessons  in  elementary  science  in  their  pri¬ 
mary-school  courses. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  elementary  science  by  observation  of  nature  be 
made  a  radical  feature  of  all  public-school  work.  The  New 
England  Superintendents’  Association  have  not  only  recom¬ 
mended  it  as  a  branch  of  study  in  all  the  public  schools  but 
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have  adopted  a  very  complete  and  detailed  course  of  work  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  on  that  subject  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Boston  course  of  study  in  this  branch  has  lately  been 
revised  and  closely  connected  with  a  new  manual-training 
course.  It  may  be  had  in  printed  form.  These  coordinate 
courses  in  elementary  science  and  manual  training  are  not  yet 
in  full  operation.  The  manual-training  course  is  new,  and 
although  the  teachers  have  all  been  instructed  in  its  methods, 
yet  the  delay  incident  to  supplying  tools  and  material  still 
holds  it  back  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  The  course  in  ele¬ 
mentary  science  has  not  yet  been  well  carried  out  in  the 
majority  of  schools.  The  superintendents'  report  is  far  from 
sanguine  in  regard  to  it.  The  difficulty  of  furnishing  material 
for  observation  has  been  the  most  common  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  suburban  schools,  of 
course,  manage  this  point  more  easily  than  the  city  schools. 
Yet  now  that  the  city  forester  annually  gives  away  to  whoever 
will  take  them  a  great  variety  of  growing  plants,  so  that  any 
teacher  can  provide  her  schoolroom  gratis  ;  and  also  that  now 
as  heretofore  boxes  of  well  assorted  minerals  are  given  to  any 
teacher  who  will  use  them,  by  the  Natural  History  Society,  and 
the  museum  of  that  Society  is  always  open  to  all  who  come, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  a  guide  who  will  point  out  or  de¬ 
scribe  any  part  of  its  ample  collection  in  every  department  of 
natural  science ;  and  now  that  the  extensive  new  parks  are 
open  and  promise  of  zoological  and  botanical  gardens  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  itinerant  museums  for  the  schools 
in  every  branch  of  elementary  science — now  and  in  the  future 
all  grounds  of  complaint  for  lack  of  means  must  di.sappear,  and 
the  Boston  schools  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges  in  the 
observational  study  of  nature. 

In  preparing  this  report  for  the  New  England  conference,  I 
addressed  several  questions  to  the  masters  of  Boston  grammar 
schools,  from  whom  I  received  but  a  small  proportion  of  re¬ 
plies.  Some  of  those  ran  as  follows: 

“  Have  done  something  in  connection  with  the  regular 
studies,  and  in  two  classes  have  conformed  to  the  course  of 
study.  No  special  teacher.  No  permanent  collections.  Very 
few  contributions  from  the  pupils.” 

“  Have  not  done  all  the  work,  but  are  working  in  that  line, 
through  the  regular  teachers.  The  pupils  make  collections  of 
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plants,  shells,  stones,  woods,  etc.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
form  conclusions  from  their  own  observations.” 

“  Lessons  on  human  body  complete.  Plants  and  minerals 
studied  to  some  extent.  No  collections.  Lessons  distinct  in 
time  and  subject.” 

“  Have  worked  toward  the  course  by  regular  teachers. 
Some  collections  in  every  grade,  mostly  by  pupils.  Some 
material  belonging  to  the  school.  Animal  and  plant  life 
largely  connected  with  geography.  The  school  is  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  elementary  science  as  in  any  other  branch  of  study.” 

“  The  course  carried  out  as  laid  down  in  every  grade. 
Collections  of  plants,  woods,  minerals,  shells,  etc.,  made  by 
pupils  in  about  half  the  classes.” 

“Course  carried  out  faithfully.  Cabinets  of  collections  in 
many  rooms.” 

Several  schools  report  “course  carried  out  as  laid  down;” 
others  report  “course  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable.” 

A  few  schools  have  put  all  the  elementary  science  work  in  the 
school  in  the  hands  of  one  especially  fitted  teacher.  This,  I  am 
convinced,  is  an  excellent  plan, and  I  am  prompt  to  recommend  it 
where  I  find  a  teacher  trained  to  scientific  methods,  at  home  in  the 
observation  of  nature,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  natural  sciences. 
I  believe  that  a  specialist  will  be  the  best  teacher  on  many 
accounts,  and  will  build  up  an  harmonious  method  of  work 
through  all  the  grades.  The  Quincy  and  Brookline  schools 
have  each  a  special  superintendent  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
in  their  schools,  and  are  thereby  accomplishing  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  Boston  schools  the  subject  is  assigned  to  one 
supervisor,  who,  however,  has  so  little  time  to  give  to  it  in  the 
multiplicity  of  her  general  work  and  accumulation  of  detail  in 
every  department,  that  she  can  do  little  else  than  lay  out  the 
plan  of  work  and  give  occasional  instruction  by  lectures  to  the 
teachers.  Last  year  I  addressed  all  the  teachers  of  my  own 
divisions  and  others  who  requested  it,  as  to  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  this  course,  and  have  now  proposed  to  do  the  same 
wherever  called  upon. 

In  the  Boston  Normal  School  the  various  departments  of 
elementary  science  are  taken  up  with  reference  to  method, 
subject,  and  results,  and  on  the  whole  very  skillfully  handled 
by  the  teachers.  A  large  share  of  time  and  preparation  is 
given  to  the  work,  and  it  is  very  systematically  arranged.  In 
this  school,  as  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  lessons  are 
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based  on  pictures  of  animals  when  the  actual  observation  of 
the  subject  is  impracticable.  Prang’s  small  and  large  pictures 
of  plants  and  animals  are  in  all  the  schools  for  this  purpose. 
Many  books  on  natural  science  or  natural  history  of  plants 
and  animals  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  for  reference  or 
as  supplementary  reading  books  to  follow  observation.  In 
many  classes  the  geography  lessons  are  illustrated  by  spec¬ 
imens  of  natural  products,  and  drawing  lessons  are  based  upon 
plant  forms  which  demand  close  observation  of  those  forms, 
so  that  even  if  no  precise  assignment  of  time  is  given  to  ob¬ 
servation  lessons  strictly  so  called,  more  or  less  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  its  related  values. 

But  the  model  school  in  this  department  of  work  is  the 
George  Putnam  grammar  school,  Roxbury,  Henry  L.  Clapp, 
master.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  supervisor’s  report, 
this  is  “  a  school  which  has  been  led  to  take  hold  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  demonstration  lessons  in  all  practical  directions  of 
natural  science,  under  the  leadership  of  an  enlightened  student 
of  nature.  Every  department  of  school  work  is  vivified  by 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  studies  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals.  The  results  of  this  delightful  experiment  illuminate 
the  studies  of  geography,  language,  number,  and  all  branches 
of  the  old  course,  to  give  them  new  zest  and  greater  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  to  wake  up  the  interest  of  the  child  so  healthfully 
as  to  communicate  its  momentum  to  the  moral  nature.  The 
child  thus  becomes  originative  and  enterprising ;  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  in  his  class  room  by  the  forms  of  life  and  beauty 
which  he  has  gathered  for  himself ;  he  utilizes  his  spare  time 
in  arranging  and  providing  for  his  treasures ;  he  acquires 
scientific  habits  of  thought  and  skillful  methods  of  work;  his 
hands  and  his  eyes,  his  mind  and  his  affections,  are  well  em¬ 
ployed  ;  his  teacher  is  his  friend  and  companion  in  and  out  of 
school  hours ;  he  grows  apt  and  zealous  to  learn,  to  express, 
to  embody,  and  to  communicate  his  fresh  fancies  and  newly 
acquired  facts;  he  becomes  self-helpful  and  helpful  to  others, 
and  so  gets  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  wrong  thinking,  feeling, 
and  doing,  and  is  molded  into  right  habits  unconsciously  by 
all  this  fine  contact  and  conduct.  The  creative  spirit  evolved 
by  this  training  leads  the  teachers  also  to  find  out  new  ways 
of  presenting  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  to  unfold  new 
patterns  of  method  and  forms  of  demonstration,  and  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  productive  of  educators.” 
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The  George  Putnam  School  has  a  school-garden,  planted  last 
year  by  the  pupils,  which  furnishes  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers  for  observation  lessons,  as  well  as  growing  plants 
for  the  schoolrooms  in  winter.  I'ranklin  Park  is  within  easy 
reach  and  is  visited  by  classes  as  well  as  by  individual  pupils, 
for  the  study  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  minerals.  In  the  school- 
rooms  one  may  see  on  the  walls  as  decoration  and  subjects  for 
observation,  boughs  of  the  various  evergreens,  clusters  of  Indian 
corn,  sprays  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains,  bamboo,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  dried  autumn  leaves,  and  branches  of  forest  trees 
with  leaves,  blossoms,  or  seed-vessels  in  their  season.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  room  of  the  second  primary  grade  the  other  morn¬ 
ing  I  saw  spread  out  on  a  large  table  the  material,  mostly 
brought  in  by  the  children,  for  lessons  on  seeds,  then  in  order: 
I  observed  pine  cones,  maple  keys,  acorns,  various  edible  nuts, 
horse-chestnuts,  cocoa-nut,  sunflower  disk  of  seeds,  pods  (aca¬ 
cia,  bean,  pea,  cotton),  stones  (peach,  plum,  cherry),  squash, 
orange,  apple,  and  flax  seeds,  milk-weed  seeds  and  pod,  nas¬ 
turtium,  and  many  other  flower  seeds,  kernels  of  corn,  grains 
of  wheat,  bird-seed,  linden-seed,  and  seed-vessel  of  tulip  tree, 
on  the  blackboard  were  columns  headed  color,  size,  shape,  ar¬ 
rangement,  etc.,  and  the  words  descriptive  of  various  seeds  un¬ 
der  these  as  given  by  the  class.  The  great  object  of  the 
teacher  was  evidently  close  and  accurate  observation,  lively  in¬ 
terest,  and  appreciation  of  beauty,  design,  and  use  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  school  is  running  over  with  collections  accumulated 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils  and  well  arranged  for  use.  Two 
or  three  very  fine  cabinets  of  minerals  stand  in  different  parts 
of  the  building,  brought  together,  according  to  a  law  of  true 
growth,  out  of  a  real  interest  and  conjoined  activity  of  pupils 
and  teachers.  Cabinets  of  stuffed  birds,  embracing  all  the 
types  and  many  fine  specimens,  are  found  in  at  least  three 
rooms;  as  many  fine  collections  of  shells  and  a  few  stuffed  ro¬ 
dents  are  at  hand  and  constantly  investigated  even  by  primary 
pupils.  Mounted  insects,  birds’  nests,  chrysalids  in  process 
of  metamorphosis,  caterpillars,  silk  caterpillars,  moths,  but¬ 
terflies,  bees,  dragon  flies,  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  pressed 
flowers  and  drawings  of  flowers,  and  shells  with  written 
description,  drawings  from  life  of  the  growth  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  and  accurately  colored,  drawings  of  flowers  colored  and 
conventionalized  for  use  in  design,  all  these  and  much  more 
may  be  shown  from  room  to  room,  and  always  the  observation 
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of  minerals,  with  books  of  written  description  from  original  ob¬ 
servation,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  school. 

Every  member  of  a  class  makes  a  collection  of  some  sort  for 
himself  or  herself,  which  is  exhibited  on  Public  Day,  and  then 
kept  by  the  pupil.  Of  course  there  is  great  variety  of  scope 
in  these  collections,  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  interest 
which  individuals  take  in  the  study.  One  boy  and  one  girl 
have  each  a  full  collection  of  the  Franklin  Park  minerals  ;  an¬ 
other  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  woods  to  be  found  in  the 
park.  Nature  joins  hands  with  the  enthusiastic  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  investigator,  and  pours  her  treasures  into  his  keeping. 
The  birds  immolate  themselves,  the  caterpillars,  butterflies, 
and  bees,  the  hornets  and  dragon-flies,  seek  an  apotheosis  in 
the  school  museum.  A  beautiful  yellow-billed  cuckoo  dashed 
itself  against  the  telegraph  wire  over  the  yard  and  with  sev¬ 
ered  windpipe  fell  at  the  very  threshold,  and  is  now  “  a  thing  of 
beauty”  and  “a  joy  forever”  within  the  glass  cabinet  of  birds  ; 
the  golden-winged  woodpecker  found  wounded  in  the  park  also 
ornaments  the  collection,  while  a  full  collection  of  pressed  as¬ 
ters  in  the  upper  class,  with  written  results  of  observations,  as 
well  as  similar  work  from  the  little  ones  on  buttercups  and 
daisies,  testify  to  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  to  the  trained  and  eager  eyes  which  see  them.  Many 
magnifying  glasses  and  a  good  school  microscope  are  in  fre¬ 
quent  use  in  this  school.  The  object-drawing  of  the  upper 
classes,  in  connection  with  its  elementary  science  work,  at¬ 
tracted  marked  attention  at  the  manual-training  exhibit  held 
in  Boston  last  spring.  Nearly  six  thousand  specimens  of  min¬ 
erals,  shells,  woods,  and  other  subjects  were  gathered  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  pupils  at  the  last  Public  Day. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  excellence  of  this  department 
of  work  in  the  George  Putnam  School  has  left  no  deterioration 
in  other  departments.  The  standard  of  ordinary  work  in  all 
other  branches  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  school  in  the 
city. 

So  much  for  the  Boston  work  in  elementary  science.  Its 
chief  defect  is  that  its  various  branches  are  treated  in  too  dis¬ 
tinct  and  isolated  and  therefore  mechanical  way.  The  teachers 
want  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  :  they  need  to  see  its  relations 
to  all  study,  to  understand  its  philosophy,  and  to  feel  its  in 
spirational  power.  It  is  not  sufficiently  related  to  the  manual- 
training  course,  and  therefore  the  observation  and  induction  are 
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incomplete.  “  Observation  should  be  connected  invariably 
with  expression.  Expression,  either  oral,  graphic,  or  construc¬ 
tive,  is  the  natural  complement  of  observation  and  thought. 
No  thought  is  complete  which  is  not  expressed.  Observation, 
thought,  expression,  these  include  all  the  means  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  offered  to  the  human  being.” 

About  five  years  ago  some  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  regard 
to  the  means  for  developing  the  powers  of  observation  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  response  to  that  inquiry 
a  pile  of  documents  representing  every  town  in  the  State  is  on 
file  at  the  school  commissioners’  rooms  in  Boston.  On  examina¬ 
tion  I  find  forty-one  towns  report  simply  “object  lessons”; 
twenty-one  report  “  observation  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  human  body,  and  all  departments  of  natural  science,” 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  this  statement. 

We  may,  therefore,  see  how,  from  perhaps  vague  and  inciden¬ 
tal  beginnings,  the  work  has  grown  during  the  past  decade 
into  certain  and  not  inconsiderable  proportions,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  still  growing  and  broadening 
throughout  the  land. 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 


AN  INSTRUCTIVE  EXPERIMENT  IN  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  prevalent  method  of  college  government  faculty  and 
student  are  related  as  guardian  and  ward,  the  faculty  standing 
to  the  student  in  loco  parentis.  Another  system  resembles  ab¬ 
solute  monarchy,  the  fiat  of  the  educational  czar  being  de¬ 
cisive.  Both  methods,  the  domestic  and  the  despotic,  may 
indeed  secure  good  discipline  ;  but  there  is  reason  for  the 
claim  that  they  overlook  facts  and  principles  in  student  life 
which  can  be  comprehended  in  a  control  equally  efficient  in 
maintaining  order  and  more  potent  in  training  men  for  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Amherst  college  has  had  such  a  method  for  the  past  eight 
years.  It  originated  as  one  of  the  later  outgrowths  of  the 
“  new  system  ”  inaugurated  by  President  Seelye,  whose  ad¬ 
ministration  began  in  1876.  Early  in  his  administration  the 
college  substituted  for  iti  loco  parentis  the  plan  of  voluntary 
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contract  between  itself  and  the  student.  Each  agreed  to  ful¬ 
fill  certain  conditions,  a  failure  of  either  party  resulting  ipso 
facto  in  their  separation.  A  phase  of  the  contract  plan  was 
the  discipline  of  the  college.  To  aid  in  maintaining  decorum, 
a  method  of  representative  control  was  presented,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1883  a  college  senate  of  ten  men — four  seniors, 
three  juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman — was 
elected  by  the  classes. 

The  theory  of  this  governing  body  is  that  a  true  method  of 
student  control  must  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
college  life.  The  Amherst  method  considers  the  college  as  a 
union  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  for  a  common  end. 
The  students’  relation  to  the  trustees  is  remote  ;  to  the  faculty 
it  is  closer  but  intellectual,  formal,  and  periodic  ;  while  to  fel¬ 
low-students  it  is  so  intimate,  intense,  and  personal,  as  to  be 
all-powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  short-range  influence 
of  other  students  is  the  great  moral  force  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  nurture  of  the  'preparatory  school  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  professional  or  business  life.  The  Amherst  method 
believes  that  the  undergraduates  have  far  better  opportunities 
than  the  professors  for  observing  and  judging  student  con¬ 
duct.  It  would  call  forth  their  best  powers.  It  would  utilize 
the  energies  latent  in  student  life  which,  being  unknown  to  or 
neglected  by  other  kinds  of  control,  are  eitlier  wasted  or  used 
for  illegitimate  ends.  It  would  organize  these  forces  into  a 
subordinate  representative  body  of  students  intrusted  with 
definite  and  decisive  jurisdiction.  It  would  thus  consider  the 
students  not  as  members  of  an  unwieldy  family  or  as  subjects 
of  a  despot,  but  as  citizens  of  a  miniature  state  who  are  related 
to  the  faculty  and  to  one  another  not  as  repellent  poles  of  the 
same  magnet,  but  as  parts  of  the  same  organism.  Community 
of  interest  will  therefore  bind  the  college  into  a  system  be¬ 
tween  whose  parts  collision  is  impossible. 

The  hypothesis  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  eight  years’ 
history  of  the  college  senate.  At  first  its  work  was  experi¬ 
mental  and  its  powers  only  partially  defined  ;  but  these  were 
gradually  formulated  until  a  simple  constitution  was  adopted 
in  the  spring  of  1885.  On  taking  his  seat  each  member  signs 
the  constitution,  thereby  “  promising  to  act  as  a  judge  upon 
all  matters  ”  brought  before  him,  and  to  endeavor  in  all  his 
decisions  “  to  seek  always  the  good  order  and  decorum  of  the 
college.”  The  President  of  the  college  presides,  but  is  not  a 
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member.  He  may  vote  on  occasion,  and  by  courtesy  may  pre¬ 
sent  items  of  business.  He  has  absolute  veto  over  all  its 
decisions,  without  which  provision  the  senate  might  legislate 
over  the  faculty  and  trustees.  Its  decrees,  if  approved,  are 
enforced  by  the  authorities,  so  that  offenders  submit  to  the 
severe  but  sympathetic  judgment  of  their  peers.  The  senate 
meets  regularly  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  The 
meetings  arc  open  unless  otherwise  ordered.  In  most  of  its 
work  the  weight  of  opinion  rests,  as  it  should,  with  the  four 
senior  senators. 

There  has  been  a  steady  enlargement  of  the  senate’s  func¬ 
tions  and  influence  since  its  first  informal  meeting  as  a  “  Board 
of  Representatives,”  in  June,  1883.  Its  powers  are  judicial 
and  legislative,  the  authorities  being  the  executive.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  control  discipline  as  provided  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  article  IV,  section  i  : 

“  Whenever  a  member  of  the  college  shall  appear  to  have 
broken  the  contract  upon  which  he  was  received  as  a  member 
of  Amherst  College,  except  in  cases  pertaining  to  attendance 
upon  college  exercises,  determined  by  the  regular  rules  of  the 
faculty,  the  case  shall  be  brought  before  the  senate,  who  shall 
determine  both  as  to  whether  tlie  contract  has  been  broken, 
and  whether,  if  broken,  it  shall  be  renewed.” 

Such  cases  are  presented  by  a  senator  or  by  the  president. 
The  evidence  is  examined,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  contract 
is  broken,  it  is  so  affirmed  and  the  student  is  separated  from 
the  college.  About  four  years  after  adopting  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  the  senate’s  constitution  was  enlarged  so  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  jurisdiction  “  over  such  procedures  of  any  body  of 
students  relating  to  order  and  decorum  as  affect  the  whole  col¬ 
lege,”  in  addition  to  its  former  control  “  over  whatever  other 
business  the  president  or  faculty  may  submit  to  it.”  This  en¬ 
largement  of  its  powers  over  student  life  made  the  senate  more 
useful  and  lightened  the  faculty’s  duties.  It  has  also  formal 
control  of  certain  social  occasions,  such  as  class  suppers,  for 
which  its  permission  is  necessary.  Similarly  it  supervises  some 
of  the  undergraduate  publications.  The  athletic  interests  have 
from  the  first  demanded  much  attention.  The  growing  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  college  athletics  and  a  desire  for  better  financial 
management  led  the  senate,  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  to  appoint 
certain  of  its  members  supervisors  of  the  various  athletic  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  in  the  spring  of  1889  to  choose  suitable  alumni 
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to  assist  them.  Early  in  1890  these  provisions  were  supplanted 
by  the  formation,  at  the  suggestion  of  alumni,  of  an  athletic 
board,  the  senate  appointing  two  of  the  faculty  and  three 
alumni  to  co-operate  with  the  heads  of  the  athletic  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  these  ways  its  ability  and  usefulness  in  directing 
various  phases  of  college  life  have  been  manifested.  Some  of 
its  provisions  are  for  temporary  needs,  others  become  perma¬ 
nent  features  of  its  work.  It  is  a  conservative  body,  close 
votes  being  the  rule  on  important  measures.  The  classes  gen¬ 
erally  choose  for  senators  men  of  either  high  scholarship  or 
sound  judgment. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  senate’s  methods  and 
efficiency  is  a  case  which  occurred  five  years  ago.  The  seniors 
wished  to  defray  part  of  commencement  expenses  by  a  dra¬ 
matic  entertainment  in  winter  term.  Formerly  such  events 
required  the  president’s  permission,  but  a  recent  enlargement 
of  the  senate’s  powers  put  the  matter  under  its  jurisdiction. 
A  petition  was  voted  by  the  class.  The  senate  received  it 
through  the  senior  senators,  and  voted  to  consider  it.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  grant  it  was  debated  at  some  length  and  carried  by  a 
margin  of  one  vote.  The  president  deemed  it  wise  to  veto  this 
decision — the  first  and  the  only  veto  in  the  senate’s  history. 
Some  of  the  senior  senators,  however,  felt  that  the  case  should 
be  reargued.  The  president  was  willing  to  allow  this,  so  as  to 
do  full  justice  to  them  and  to  the  class.  At  a  special  meeting 
about  a  week  later,  the  senate  voted  to  reconsider  its  previous 
action  on  the  petition.  The  original  motion  to  grant  it  was 
then  debated  thoroughly,  and  was  lost  by  a  margin  of  one 
vote.  The  president  sustained  this  decision,  and  the  petition 
was  thus  finally  rejected.  Later,  the  class’s  petition  for  dra¬ 
matics  in  the  spring  term  was  duly  presented,  debated,  and 
granted,  and  the  action  of  the  senate  was  approved  by  the 
president.  The  entertainment  was  accordingly  given. 

Occasionally  matters  of  special  interest  have  caused  much 
excitement  among  the  students  and  in  the  senate  meetings. 
The  attendance  has  been  large,  the  debates  earnest,  and  the 
votes  close.  Despite  the  intense  feeling  aroused,  the  senate’s 
decisions  have  always  been  readily  accepted  by  the  college, 
even  when  opposed  to  the  students’  wishes.  These  crises  have 
been  at  once  the  severest  test  and  the  best  proof  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  efficiency  of  college  autonomy.  At  such  times  the 
students  have  shown  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  their  prerog- 
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ative  of  self-government,  thus  confirming  its  permanence  and 
importance  in  college  life. 

Doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  representative  system'  of 
control  are  met  by  its  history.  It  is  evident  that  considerable 
ability  is  shown  by  the  students  in  other  phases  of  their  life. 
Successful  management  of  the  athletic,  business,  social,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  religious  enterprises  demands  skill  and  care  in  hand¬ 
ling  men  and  funds.  But  will  not  the  students  shrink  from  the 
task  of  disciplining  their  fellows?  Not  at  all.  College  men 
are  exceedingly  critical  and  fairminded,  and  the  love  of  justice 
pervades  the  disciplinary  and  other  work  of  the  Amherst  sen¬ 
ate.  Claiming  just  concessions  from  the  faculty,  they  are 
pledged  to  justice  in  all  their  duties.  The  following  is  a  good 
illustration  :  A  senior  class  had  petitioned  permission  for  an 
important  event.  One  of  the  senior  senators  was  the  intimate 
friend,  fraternity  mate,  and  room  mate  of  the  student  leading 
the  proposed  enterprise ;  but  he,  with  his  three  senior  col¬ 
leagues,  voted  against  the  petition.  This  is  not  strange.  As 
a  senator  the  college  man  occupies  the  unique  standpoint  of  a 
judge,  and  he  likes  it.  His  relation  to  his  fellows  is  official, 
not  personal.  His  freedom  of  judgment,  backed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities,  gives  him  the  combined  burden  and  dignity  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  senate  toward 
the  higher  powers,  c  pecially  in  its  early  history,  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  wholly  trustful.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  author¬ 
ities  have  been  at  times  wisely  conservative  in  outlining  and 
enlarging  its  functions.  On  the  whole,  they  have  been  mutu¬ 
ally  helpful  by  giving  to  each  other  definite  spheres  of  action. 

The  senate  system  has  influenced  the  students  toward  a 
more  wholesome  manliness.  Like  every  peculiar  feature  of 
any  college,  it  has  been  a  standing  object  of  criticism.  At  the 
outset  it  was  even  ridiculed,  especially  in  the  proviso  of  the 
President’s  absolute  veto.  The  claim  used  to  be  made  that 
such  a  veto  made  the  senate  merely  a  tool  for  the  authorities  ; 
but  as  shown  above  this  is  not  its  purpose.  Only  one  veto 
has  occurred  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  that  was  accepted 
without  demur.  Adverse  opinions  have  gradually  and  entirely 
yielded  before  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  senate’s  suc¬ 
cessful  history.  Probably  no  one,  officer  or  student,  would 
dispense  with  it.  There  are  also  signs  of  an  influence  upon 
other  institutions,  which  have  adopted  modifications  of  this 
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system  of  self-government.  Its  principles  might  indeed  find 
application  in  institutions  of  other  grades. 

In  the  history  of  the  Amherst  college  senate  there  seems  a 
basis  for  the  claim  that  college  generations  trained  under 
such  a  system  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
republican  government  and  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  the 
imparting  of  which  is  at  once  the  aim  and  the  duty  of  the 
American  college. 

John  Bigham. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.— V. 

I  am  requested  to  review  in  a  brief  manner  the  points 
brought  out  in  this  series  of  articles  on  city  school  supervision 
and  to  state  my  own  views  wherever  they  diverge  from  what 
has  been  advanced. 

Mr.  Balliet  has  well  described  the  office  of  superintendent 
as  in  a  process  of  evolution.  It  begins  with  functions  as  di¬ 
verse  as  janitor  work  and  the  formulation  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  proceeds  to  eliminate,  one  after  another,  the  mechanical 
elements  of  curatorship,  purchasing  supplies,  keeping  records, 
supervising  the  construction  of  buildings,  tabulating  statistics. 
Finally  it  .arrives  at  the  work  of  the  educational  expert,  and 
confines  itself  more  and  more  to  directing  the  course  of  study, 
teaching  methods  of  instruction,  inspiring  the  teachers  with 
the  spirit  of  self-culture,  acting  as  counselor  and  adviser  of  the 
school  board  (or  school  committee),  and  fashioning  or  shaping 
the  educational  thought  of  the  community. 

It  is  this  higher  function  of  the  school  superintendent  that 
the  editors  have  desired  to  define  and  illustrate  in  these  arti¬ 
cles.  But  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gove  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  must  include  at  least  a  directive 
oversight  in  those  mechanical  spheres  and  that  a  mere  “  philo- 
sophico-theoretic  ”  superintendent,  who  confines  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  examining  pupils,  and  discussing  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline,  would  prove  a  failure.  “  He  would  not  suf¬ 
fice  in  this  country  to  establish,  conduct,  and  maintain  a  city 
school  system.”  He  may  reasonably  be  relieved  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  drudgery,  but  he  should  retain  the  supervisory  control 
over  its  performance.  Heating,  ventilating,  sewerage,  lighting, 
cleaning,  all  these  things  must  be  under  his  control  in  the  last 
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resort,  although  their  routine  may  be  managed  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  officer  of  the  board.  The  construction  of  school  buildings 
requires  at  every  step  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  educational 
methods. 

The  superintendent,  too,  must  prescribe  what  statistics  are 
to  be  kept,  for  he  is  the  one  to  know  what  is  essential  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  the  management,  and  the  needs  and 
necessities  of  reform  or  change.  Of  course,  the  financial  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  schools,  the  grades  of  salaries,  the  cost  of  appara¬ 
tus  and  incidental  supplies  should  have  the  superintendent’s 
consideration,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  school  board  or  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  ;  for  the  excellence  of  the  school  is  condi¬ 
tioned  largely  by  teachers’  wages  and  by  the  apparatus  of  the 
schoolroom. 

These  mechanical  and  financial  essentials  provided  for,  the 
superintendent,  in  the  capacity  of  educational  expert,  has  to  do 
with  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  the  school  board,  and  with  the 
community  at  large. 

The  average  school  board  (or  “  school  committee,”  as  called 
in  some  of  the  Atlantic  States)  may  be  said  to  have  three 
classes  of  men  represented  in  its  composition.  First,  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  chosen  from  the  class  of  merchants,  bankers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  professional  men  who  have  no  personal  ends  to 
serve  and  no  special  cause  to  foster  or  protect  other  than  the 
general  efficiency  and  business  management  of  tlie  schools. 
Second,  there  are  the  men  representing  the  element  of  reform 
or  change,  and  who  have  some  pet  scheme  that  they  wish  to 
introduce.  These  men  are  honest  and  well-meaning,  but  their 
enthusiasm  is  prone  to  lead  them  to  a  biased  conclusion  and 
produce  an  unbalanced  judgment  regarding  educational 
values.  They  get  so  full  of  the  importance  of  their  hobbies 
that  they  cannot  see  the  true  significance  of  the  branches  al¬ 
ready  in  the  course  of  study.  A  third  class  of  men,  that  gets 
represented  nearly  always  on  a  school  board,  is  the  self-seeking 
or  selfish  men  who  have  ends  of  their  own  to  accomplish  and 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  This  element  usually  enters  the  board  as  a  result  of 
partisan  politics,  and  varies  in  its  amount  according  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  politics  in  the  government  of  the  schools.  There 
may  be  in  this  last  quota  of  the  board  some  who  seek  higher 
political  offices,  a  seat  in  the  town  council,  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  or  in  Congress,  and  who  will  aim  at  notoriety  by  their 
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career  in  the  school  board  ;  others,  a  few,  will  seek  profitable 
contracts  or  employment  for  their  friends. 

The  superintendent  will  find  the  first  class,  the  conserv¬ 
ative  business  men,  the  best  support  in  his  administration. 
He  will  find  the  third  element,  the  demagogues  or  the  indif- 
fently  honest  men,  utterly  untrustworty  for  his  support  in  any 
measure  for  the  public  good.  It  is  the  second  element  of  the 
board,  composed  of  honest  but  unbalanced  men,  that  he  must 
study  carefully  and  endeavor  by  all  upright  means  to  educate 
into  broader  views.  He  must  reconcile  his  business  men  with 
these  men  of  hobbies  and  pet  projects.  There  is  in  every 
board  a  natural  antipathy  between  the  honest  business  man 
and  the  honest  reformer,  and  the  first  is  apt  to  call  the  second 
a  “  crank.”  But  the  balance  of  power  in  the  board  is  quite 
often  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  class.  It  is  sure  to  be  the  case, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  municipal  politics. 

The  discontented,  the  critical,  the  opinionated  in  matters  of 
school  management,  are  to  be  approached  often  by  the  super- 
intendent  and  their  statements  heard  with  patience,  their 
arguments  turned  over  and  over  with  fair-mindedness.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  progress  in  the  school  system  it  is  to  come 
in  by  these  proposed  reforms.  The  superintendent,  therefore, 
must  learn  to  see  what  elements  of  the  proposed  measures  he 
can  adopt  after  freeing  them  from  all  features  of  danger  to 
the  established  order.  He  must  study  to  make  a  synthesis  of 
many  of  these  points  severally  belonging  to  the  reformers  on 
the  board.  He  must  above  all  endeavor  to  make  this  element 
of  the  board  conscious  of  the  educational  value  and  bearing 
of  what  already  belongs  to  the  course  of  study.  He  can  in 
most  cases  show  that  the  main  object  sought  by  the  proposed 
reform  is  already  met  by  the  course  of  study  as  it  is. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  endeavor  to  educate  the  one¬ 
sided  school  directors,  will  educate  himself  into  all-sidedness  if 
he  is  always  careful  to  be  true  and  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
these  men.  If  he  yields  to  the  temptation  to  play  the  dema¬ 
gogue  with  them,  his  course  will  prove  fatal  to  himself  and 
disastrous  to  his  cause,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  nor  how  great 
his  temporary  victory.  yTlence,  in  this  dangerous  and  difficult 
part  of  his  duties,  the  superintendent  must  go  no  faster  than 
he  can  see  his  way  to  in  perfect  frankness  and  honesty.  He  must 
espouse  sincerely  so  much  of  the  proposed  reform  as  he  finds 
salutary  to  the  school  system  under  his  charge.  This  policy 
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will  lead  to  a  slow  and  beneficial  change  in  the  educational 
system,  and  to  the  addition  of  features  which  will  prove  per¬ 
manent  elements  of  strength  and  perfection.  It  is  difficult,  as 
I  have  intimated,  to  lift  this  policy  of  the  superintendent  onto 
a  plane  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  taint  of  demagoguery,  and  it 
should  not  be  attempted  by  one  who  cannot  hospitably  enter¬ 
tain  ideas  radically  different  from  his  own,  and  turn  them  over 
and  over,  earnestly  seeking  their  good  sides. 

The  crystallized  superintendent,  who  is  not  disposed  to  make 
any  further  progress,  nor  to  admit  any  changes  into  the  school 
system  under  his  charge,  will  side  with  the  conservative  busi¬ 
ness  men  on  his  board  and  allow  the  “  cranks  ”  and  discon¬ 
tented  members  to  go  without  his  sympathy  or  attention. 
The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  consolidation  of 
the  second  and  third  elements  of  the  board — the  reformers 
and  the  demagogues.  If  the  well-balanced  conservative  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  keep  in  their  party  the  honest  discontented  party, 
it  will  get  under  the  power  of  the  unscrupulous  self-seeker,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  revolution  instead  of  reform.  For  the 
unscrupulous  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  reformers  anything  in 
the  line  of  theoretical  doctrine  or  educational  practice,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  get  for  themselves  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  highest  type  of  superintendent  is,  therefore,  the  one  who 
has  genuine  political  skill — the  skill  to  correct  and  persuade 
misguided  men  and  combine  them  harmoniously  with  the 
honest  business  men  in  behalf  of  good  and  wise  measures. 
If  his  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  perform  this  without  deceit  and 
demagoguery  it  is  not  genuine  political  skill,  but  a  piece  of 
political  corruption,  not  to  be  justified  by  any  temporary  suc¬ 
cess  in  defending  a  good  cause. 

The  superintendent  of  the  most  advanced  type  has  been 
sufficiently  described,  in  his  relations  with  his  teachers,  by  each 
of  the  four  excellent  superintendents  who  have  contributed  to 
this  series  of  discussions. 

As  Mr.  Greenwood  points  out,  he  should  do  one  kind  of 
work  with  his  principals  and  another  kind  of  work  with  the 
teachers  at  large,  meeting  them  in  classes  or  in  assemblies  for 
this  purpose.  He  should  discuss  with  the  principals  such 
questions  as  what  branches  belong  to  the  course  of  study  and 
exactly  what  each  contributes  to  the  intellectual  development ; 
how  each  branch  should  be  taught ;  what  should  be  the  man¬ 
ner,  form,  and  spirit  of  the  discipline ;  what  new  experi- 
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merits  in  teaching  have  been  proposed  recently  in  his 
city  or  elsewhere,  and  what  their  merits  are.  Experiments 
that  promise  good  results  may  be  cautiously  tried  by 
volunteers. 

The  superintendent  will  perhaps  do  a  still  more  valuable 
work  by  inspiring  his  teachers  to  form  literary  societies  for 
the  study  of  the  great  world-poets,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Homer, 
Goethe,  and  the  lesser  lights.  There  is  no  field  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  teacher  to  enter  than  the  field  of  aesthetic  culture 
— the  study  of  the  great  works  of  art,  in  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  painting,  and  music  as  well  as  in  poetry.  The  teacher  is 
exposed  to  a  certain  paralyzing  influence  arising  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  his  vocation,  which  places  him  in  a  position  wherein 
he  must  keep  a  constant  pull  against  the  arbitrariness  and 
caprice  of  the  child.  This  produces  what  I  have  somewhere 
called  the  “  pedagogical  cramp.”  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
equal  to  the  study  of  literature  and  art.  Hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  our  model  superintendent  will  give  to  the  encour¬ 
agement  by  precept  and  example  of  such  studies  on  the  part 
of  his  teachers. 

Mr.  Tarbell  says  very  true  and  suggestive  things  regarding 
the  superintendent’s  visits  to  the  schoolrooms  and  regarding 
his  advice  to  teachers,  confirming  the  suggestions  made  before 
by  Mr.  Gove.  I  think  that  the  superintendent  should  be  fer¬ 
tile  in  devices  which  work  silently  and  gradually  toward 
improving  the  method  of  instruction  or  the  method  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Take,  for  example,  a  device  having  the  twofold  effect 
of  rendering  the  teacher’s  discipline  milder  and  less  tinged 
with  petulance  and  of  correcting  the  pupil’s  waywardness  or 
negligence,  and,  besides  these  good  effects,  superadding  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  parent.  This  device  is  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  pupil  for  repeated  and  inexcusable  absence  or 
tardiness,  or  for  persistent  and  willful  violation  of  the  order  of 
the  school.  The  suspended  pupil  cannot  return  without  a 
permit  from  the  superintendent,  and  to  obtain  this  the  parent 
must  visit  him  at  his  office  hour.  This  affords  occasion  for  a 
friendly  comparison  of  views  between  superintendent  and 
parent  regarding  the  whole  case.  If  the  former  finds  that  the 
parent  cherishes  ill-feeling  toward  the  teacher,  he  advises  a 
transfer  of  the  pupil  to  another  teacher  out  of  the  district. 
A  transfer  usually  works  a  complete  cure  of  these  cases  of 
brittle  temper  or  of  blameworthy  negligence.  About  two  in 
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a  hundred  will  need  other  transfers  to  complete  the  cure. 
The  teacher  (it  was  quite  possible)  had  not  shown  sufficient 
patience,  and  had  done  something  to  justify  the  parent’s  ill- 
feeling.  The  transfer  is  a  gentle  suggestion  to  the  teacher  to 
correct  his  or  her  own  petulance  ;  frequent  transfers  are  sure 
to  be  understood  clearly  in  this  light. 

Another  device,  very  effectual  in  strengthening  the  power  of 
governing  a  school,  is  the  practice  of  placing  teachers  weak  in 
discipline  on  the  “  substitutes  ”  list  and  letting  them  fill 
vacancies  here  and  tliere  as  they  occur  through  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  regular  teacher.  I  have  known  teachers  that 
had  become  chronic  failures  in  discipline  entirely  reformed  by 
a  few  weeks  of  such  experience. 

Finally,  the  first-class  superintendent  is  a  sort  of  pilot  for 
the  whole  system,  and  must  watch  the  rocks  and  breakers,  and 
winds  and  clouds,  and  look  often  from  them  to  the  eternal  stars 
to  ascertain  the  drift  of  his  course.  The  educational  journals 
give  him  the  trend  of  other  systems,  the  daily  newspapers 
show  him  the  trend  of  public  opinion  far  and  near.  He  must 
direct  his  own  labors  and  the  labors  of  all  his  teachers  toward 
making  the  schools  strong  in  the  community.  First,  they 
must  do  good  work  ;  and  secondly,  they  must  make  the  com¬ 
munity  feel  that  it  is  good  work  and  appreciate  it.  To  neglect 
public  opinion,  in  a  representative  form  of  government,  is  to 
rebel  against  it  and  court  defeat  and  discomfiture.  We  must 
not  do  anything  except  what  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
right.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  show  to  our  clients,  the  people, 
the  grounds  of  our  convictions  and  the  efficiency  of  our  work. 

The  efficient  superintendent,  therefore,  sets  into  working 
order  three  educative  influences  to  support  the  one  great  work 
of  education  in  the  school  system  :  namely,  an  educative  influ¬ 
ence  in  wise  measures  and  correct  insight,  for  the  members  of 
the  school  board  ;  second,  an  educative  influence  resulting  in 
insight  into  methods,  and  a  growth  in  personal  self-control,  and 
besides  these  a  culture  in  literature  and  art  and  science,  for  the 
teachers ;  thirdly,  for  the  community,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  which  knows  what  the  schools  are  actually  doing  and 
can  intelligently  explain  merits  and  defects,  and  tell  what 
changes  are  desirable  for  onward  progress. 

William  T.  Harris. 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 


Henri  Pestalozzi. 

C.  J.  Hamilton  in  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine.” 

“Yvcrdon — does  anyone  know  it?  Out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  Swiss  tourists,  it  cannot  boast  of  any  snow-clad 
mountains,  nor  has  it,  like  Friburg,  a  world-renowned  organ. 
No  steamers  stop  here  to  land  their  load  of  passengers,  and 
visitors,  as  they  rush  by  in  the  train  to  Lausanne,  hardly 
bestow  a  look  at  the  little  town  scattered  along  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel. 
And  yet  it  has  a  quiet  beauty  of  its  own.  The  waving  line  of 
the  blue  Jura  looks  down  upon  it;  walnut  and  chestnut  trees 
border  the  roads,  and  avenues  of  tall  poplars  lead  down  to  the 
lake  which  lies  asleep  in  the  sunshine.  On  Tuesdays  the  town 
is  full  of  blue-bloused  peasants,  who  rattle  in  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  in  their  chars  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  weekly 
market.  Here  are  old  women  with  hats  tied  under  their 
chins,  busily  chattering  away  to  each  other;  here  in  the 
market  place  arc  booths  spread  out  with  strong-smelling- 
checses  (oh,  how  strong!),  and  a  brisk  traffic  goes  on  in  ready- 
made  boots  and  clothes,  wooden  tubs,  cherries,  and  in  autumn 
grapes,  for  Yverdon  is  in  a  grape-growing  canton — the  Canton 
dc  Vaud — and  the  slopes  above  the  town  are  covered  with 
vineyards.  In  May,  before  the  cattle  go  up  to  the  mountains, 
the  air  is  musical  with  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells,  long  chars 
drawn  by  oxen  move  slowly  down  the  streets,  past  the  tall 
clock  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  past  the  many-storied 
houses  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  and  green  outside  shutters. 
During  the  summer  evenings  the  housewives  sit  at  their 
doors,  knitting  and  chatting  together  in  voluble  Swiss-French. 
But  the  great  feature  of  the  town  is  the  castle,  looking  down 
on  the  market-place.  It  stands  four-square  with  thick,  sturdy 
round  towers,  one  at  each  corner.  There  was  always  a  castle 
at  Yverdon,  the  very  name — originally  Ybrodunum — means  a 
fortress  on  the  alluvial  ground.  The  old  Roman  edifice,  which 
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endured  many  sieges  from  Peter  of  Saxony,  was  rebuilt  by 
Conrad  of  Zahringen  in  1 135,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Then  came  the 
revolt  of  the  Swiss.  The  castle  of  Yverdon  was  held  by  the 
forces  of  the  confederation  in  1475-76,  as  well  as  the  neigh¬ 
boring  castle  of  Grandson,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The 
Swiss  garrison  of  Yverdon,  however,  was  not  hung  up  on  the 
trees  outside  the  castle,  as  their  brethren  of  Grandson  were ; 
but  they  endured  great  privations,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
battle  of  Grandson  that  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bold  were 
dispersed  and  the  tumult  of  war  died  away  from  the  valley. 
The  castle  was  used  sometimes  as  a  prison,  but  in  1804,  when 
Pestalozzi  arrived  with  his  pupils  and  assistants,  it  was  turned 
into  a  school,  and  a  school  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Those 
loopholed  towers,  where  captives  used  to  weep,  have  under¬ 
gone  a  strange  metamorphosis.  Modern  glass  windows  with 
faded  green  shutters  peep  out  along  the  grim,  gray  walls,  and 
down  the  stone  staircases,  once  trodden  by  knights  and  war¬ 
riors,  trip  the  feet  of  blue-bloused  children  on  their  way  to 
their  class  rooms.  Even  from  the  flag-tower,  where  an  oubliette 
is  still  shown,  the  sound  of  children’s  voices  can  be  heard, 
merrily  singing  their  pretty  French  part-songs.  For  twenty 
years,  Pestalozzi  carried  out  his  schemes  of  educational  reform 
in  the  castle  of  Yverdon.  Here  he  had  a  primary  school,  a 
superior  school,  and  a  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  here  he 
received  his  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  care  in  what  garments  they  found  him ;  his  stock¬ 
ings  were  generally  about  his  heels,  and  his  hair  and  beard  in 
disorder,  but  there  was  such  a  keen  yet  tender  look  in  his  face 
that  everyone,  and  especially  children,  were  drawn  to  him. 

“ ‘Imagine,’ says  Professor  Vulliemin,  one  of  his  pupils, ‘a 
very  ugly  little  man  with  rough,  bristling  hair,  his  face  scarred 
with  smallpox  and  covered  with  freckles,  a  pointed,  untidy 
beard,  no  necktie,  ill-fitting  trousers,  stockings  down,  and 
enormous  shoes;  add  to  this  a  shuffling  gait,  eyes  either  large 
and  flashing  or  half  closed  as  though  turned  within,  features 
expressing  either  a  profound  sadness  or  the  most  peaceful 
happiness,  speech  now  slow  and  musical,  now  thundering  and 
hurried,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  man  we  called 
“Father  Pestalozzi.”  We  loved  him,  yes,  we  all  loved  him, 
for  he  loved  us  all ;  we  loved  him  so  much  that  when  we  lost 
sight  of  him  for  a  time  we  felt  sad  and  lonely,  and  when  he 
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came  back  to  us  again  we  could  not  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
him.’ 

“Pestalozzi  boasted  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for  forty 
years.  His  teaching  was  addressed  to  the  understanding 
rather  than  the  memory ;  to  draw  out  rather  than  to  put  in. 
‘  Make  it  your  aim  to  develop  the  child,’  he  was  never  tired  of 
repeating,  ‘and  do  not  merely  train  him  as  you  would  train  a 
dog,  and  as  so  many  children  in  our  schools  are  trained.’ 
‘Our  studies,’  says  Professor  Vulliemin,  ‘were  almost  entirely 
based  on  number,  form,  and  language.  Language  was  taught 
us  by  sense-impression;  we  were  taught  to  see  correctly,  and 
in  that  way  to  form  for  ourselves  a  just  idea  of  the  relations 
of  things.  What  we  had  thoroughly  understood  we  had  no 
trouble  in  expressing  correctly.  The  first  elements  of  geogra¬ 
phy  were  taught  us  from  the  land  itself.  The  pupils  were 
taken  to  a  narrow  valley  not  far  from  Yverdon,  and  were  made 
to  examine  the  details  till  they  had  got  a  good  idea  of  it. 
They  took  back  some  of  the  clay  in  baskets,  and,  after  return¬ 
ing  to  the  castle,  they  reproduced  in  relief  the  valley  they  had 
just  studied,  each  taking  the  part  given  to  him.  Only  when  it 
was  finished  were  they  shown  the  map.’  These  out-of-door 
excursions  were  a  leading  feature  in  Pestalozzi’s  system ;  he 
was  as  great  a  believer  in  the  teaching  of  nature  as  Words¬ 
worth  himself.  In  a  New  Year’s  address  to  little  children  he 
says:  ‘Live  in  innocence  and  love!  Maintain  your  gayety! 
Live  happily  in  Nature’s  arms,  and  keep  your  senses  open  to 
her  impressions.  Let  your  eye  discover  her  beauties,  and 
your  ear  her  harmony.  Follow  her  merrily  over  mountain  and 
dale,  whether  fluttering  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfly  over  your 
head,  or  whether  lying  as  a  brilliant  stone  at  your  feet,  or 
growing  as  a  lovely  flower  before  your  eyes.’  During  the 
excursions  to  the  Jura,  which  Pestalozzi  himself  enjoyed  as 
much  as  any  child,  there  were  frequent  halts,  when  the  little 
ones  rested,  and  all  sang  the  simple,  wild  Alpine  melodies  that 
their  masters  loved  to  teach  them.  When  they  got  to  the 
high  mountain  pastures  under  the  pines,  they  began  to  play 
games  or  collect  herbs  and  minerals.  On  returning  from  these 
excursions,  they  had  to  describe  them  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing. 

“Pestalozzi  was  so  much  interested  in  the  games  of  the 
children  that,  at  Burgdorf,  he  would  often  let  them  go  on 
undisturbed  till  ten  o’clock,  and  on  summer  evenings,  the 
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pupils  stayed  out  till  eight  or  nine,  looking  for  plants  and 
minerals.  His  own  passion  for  collecting  minerals  was  so 
great,  that  once,  when  he  was  at  Burgdorf,  he  wandered  on 
and  on,  filling  his  handkerchief  and  pockets,  till  at  last,  having 
completely  lost  his  way,  he  fell  down  dead-tired  beside  a 
ditch.  Another  evening,  as  he  dragged  wearily  along  nearthe 
gate  of  Soleure,  with  his  handkerchief  full  of  stones,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  beggar  and  taken  before  the  judge.  The  judge 
was  out,  and  Pestalozzi  had  to  wait  a  long  time  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  with  his  conductor,  who  was  much  atsonished  when 
the  judge,  on  his  return,  recognized  Pestalozzi,  and  greeting 
him  warmly  invited  him  to  supper. 

“Pestalozzi’s  intense  love  for  the  country  and  for  country 
pursuits  began  early.  Born  at  Zurich  in  1746,  the  queer,  ugly 
little  boy,  left  fatherless  at  six  years  of  age,  found  small  favor 
with  either  schoolfellows  or  schoolmasters.  His  schoolfellows 
ridiculed  him  and  called  him  nicknames,  and  he  made  such 
wretched  attempts  at  spelling  and  writing  that  his  schoolmas¬ 
ter  declared  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  well.  But 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  by  his  mother  and  their  old  ser¬ 
vant  Babili,  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  love,  and  devotion ; 
and  peace,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  the  best  blessing  of 
childhood.  They  had  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy ;  it 
was  only  rarely  that  little  Henri  had  any  pocket-money,  and  at 
one  of  these  times  he  was  tempted  into  a  shop  by  some  sweets 
which  he  saw  in  the  window.  The  little  girl  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter,  just  seven  years  older  than  he  was,  refused  to  sell  him 
anything,  and  advised  him  to  keep  his  money  till  he  could 
make  a  better  use  of  it.  This  little  girl,  Anna  Schultess, 
afterward  became  his  wife.  It  was  during  his  holiday  visits  to 
his  grandfather,  the  old  pastor  at  Hongg,  three  miles  from 
Zurich,  that  little  Henri  began  to  know  the  real  joy  of  living. 
Hongg  is  beautifully  situated  among  hills  which  slope  down  to 
the  river  Limmatt,  and  are  covered  with  vineyards,  fields,  and 
orchards,  and  here  the  boy  Pestalozzi,  who  at  Zurich  used  to 
listen  to  tales  by  the  hour  and  imagine  himself  the  hero  of 
them,  began  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  love  nature  with  a  great 
and  exceeding  love  which  never  left  him.  It  might  have  been 
said  of  him  as  Longfellow  said  of  Agassiz : 

“  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 

Saying,  *  Were  is  a  story  book 
Thy  father  has  written  for  thee.’ 
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"  And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  hint,  night  and  day, 

The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

“It  was  at  Hongg,  too,  as  he  went  about  with  his  grand¬ 
father  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  that  the  desire  to  lessen  the 
evil  in  the  world  began  to  grow  strong.  ‘When  I  am  a  man,’ 
he  said,  ‘I  will  be  a  pastor  like  my  grandfather.’  At  another 
time,  he  said:  ‘When,  I  am  big,  I  shall  support  the  peasants; 
they  ought  to  have  the  same  rights  as  the  townspeople.’ 
After  passing  through  the  University  of  Zurich,  he  was 
ordained  as  a  pastor,  but  he  could  not  preach.  He  made  one 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  sermon  and  then  gave  up  the  minis, 
try.  Law,  too,  was  a  failure.  Then  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  practical  farming.  He  put  himself  under  Tschiffeli,  the 
great  agriculturist,  for  a  year,  and  resolved  to  take  a  farm,  and 
to  grow  vegetables  and  madder.  For  twenty-three  pounds  he 
bought  fifteen  acres  of  land  near  Birr  in  Argovia;  this  quan¬ 
tity  he  increased  from  time  to  time  by  buying  up  small  fields, 
and  a  Zurich  merchant  having  advanced  him  ;^’i500,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  was  engaged  to 
Anna  Schultess,  who  seconded  him  in  everything  he  did. 
Their  letters  show  how  completely  they  were  at  one  with  each 
other.  She  says  to  him:  ‘You  might  perhaps  say  that  Nature 
had  done  little  for  you,  if  she  had  not  given  you  those  large, 
dark  eyes  which  tell  of  all  the  goodness  of  your  heart  and  the 
breadth  of  your  mind.’  They  were  married  on  September 
30,  1769;  Pestalozzi  being  twenty-three,  and  Anna  thirty. 
In  the  spring  of  1771  they  settled  in  their  new  house,  called 
Neuhof  or  New  Farm.  They  had  one  son  Jacobi,  and  it  was 
while  watching  this  child,  and  pointing  out  to  him  such  things 
as  that  water  runs  downhill,  wood  swims,  and  stones  sink, 
that  Pestalozzi  began  to  feel  his  singular  power  of  teaching, 
and  turned  all  his  attention  to  it.  His  agricultural  schemes 
having  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  he  determined  to  take  in  a 
number  of  vagrant  children,  and  to  clothe  and  feed  them  at 
his  own  expense.  He  kept  them  with  him  continually,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  and  in  the  garden,  and  in  bad  weather  spin¬ 
ning  cotton  in  a  large  outhouse.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  teach 
them  to  read  or  write,  the  first  thing  was  to  teach  them  to 
think,  to  observe,  and  to  speak.  He  also  made  them  repeat 
passages  from  the  Bible  till  they  had  learned  them  by  heart. 
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The  experiment  was  made  with  twenty  children,  and  in  a  few 
months  they  were  so  changed  for  the  better  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  them.  The  expression  of  their  faces  was 
altered ;  they  were  cheerful,  happy,  willing  to  learn  and  to 
work.  Subscriptions  came  in  from  Berne,  Basle,  and  other 
towns :  masters  to  teach  spinning  and  weaving  were  engaged ; 
and  soon  there  were  as  many  as  eighty  children  to  provide 
for.  Some  arrived  covered  with  rags  and  vermin ;  they  had 
to  be  cleaned  and  fed,  and  Pestalozzi  always  gave  them  the 
best  potatoes  in  the  dish,  and  kept  the  worst  for  himself.  T 
lived  like  a  beggar,’  he  says,  ‘to  teach  beggars  to  live  like  men.’ 

“After  two  years  Pestalozzi  was  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  his 
children.  The  farm  had  to  be  let  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit¬ 
ors;  the  children  had  to  be  sent  away,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  without  food,  fuel,  or  money,  and  often  suffered  from 
cold  and  want.  They  still  lived  at  Neuhof,  forsaken  and 
scoffed  at  by  everybody.  For  thirty  years  Pestalozzi’s  life,  as 
he  says  himself,  was  a  well-nigh  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
most  frightful  poverty.  His  wife  was  in  bad  health,  and  only 
for  the  devotion  of  a  servant,  Elizabeth  Naef,  they  could 
hardly  have  survived  this  period  of  depression  and  distress. 
‘Many  and  many  a  time,’  says  Pestalozzi,  ‘I  have  gone  without 
a  dinner,  and  eaten  in  bitterness  a  crust  by  the  roadside  at  a 
time  when  even  the  poorest  were  seated  round  a  table.’ 
Urged  by  his  friend  Iselin,  he  had  written  a  paper,  ‘The  Even¬ 
ing  Hour  of  a  Hermit’  which  Iselin  had  published  in  the 
Ephemcrides,  but  it  attracted  little  attention.  He  happened 
to  send  a  little  satirical  notice  about  the  Zurich  Council  and 
the  regulations  which  they  had  drawn  up  concerning  the 
dress  of  the  officials,  to  his  friend  Fuseli,  the  bookseller,  who 
showed  it  to  his  brother  the  painter.  His  exclamation  was, 
‘To  a  man  who  can  write  like  this,  his  pen  is  a  fortune  in 
itself.’  This  was  repeated  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  in  such  dire 
distress,  that  he  said,  ‘I  would  have  made  periwigs  to  get 
bread  for  my  wife  and  child.’  He  set  to  work  to  read  Mar- 
montcl’s  ‘Tales,’  and  made  some  attempts  to  imitate  their 
style.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  writing  about  the 
peasants  that  were  round  him,  and  whom  he  knew  so  well. 
The  result  was  ‘Leonard  and  Gertrude.’  It  relates  the  troubles 
of  some  Swiss  villagers,  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Gertrude, 
a  brave,  clever,  active,  and  devoted  woman,  is  in  great  distress 
because  her  husband  drinks  and  has  run  himself  into  debt. 
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She  goes  to  the  count,  his  landlord,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  tells  her  tale.  The  count  listens  and  arranges  to  rebuild 
a  church,  and  to  appoint  Leonard  contractor.  Leonard  sends 
word  to  the  laborers  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day,  and  we  are 
taken  into  the  houses  of  the  different  laborers,  to  see  how  the 
message  is  received.  The  whole  village  is  tyrannized  over  by 
a  grasping,  dishonest  bailiff,  who  keeps  a  wine-shop,  and  tries 
to  entrap  his  victims  beyond  recovery  by  lending  them  money 
at  usurious  interest.  The  bailiff’s  villainies  are  exposed  in  the 
end,  and  some  touches  of  humor  come  in  when  he  is  terrified 
by  the  supposed  apparition  of  fhe  devil  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
in  reality  the  count’s  gamekepeer,  who  had  dressed  himself  up 
in  a  goat-skin,  and  who  finds  the  bailiff’s  pickax  and  shovel  in 
the  wood  at  night,  and  drags  them  after  him.  Pestalozzi  was 
too  poor  to  buy  paper  to  write  his  story  on ;  it  was  written  on 
the  margins  and  between  the  lines  of  old  account-books.  It 
was  shown  to  a  friend,  who  found  it  wanting  in  literary  style, 
and  tried  to  make  the  peasants  talk  like  philosophers.  An¬ 
other  more  discerning  friend  prepared  it  for  the  press  and  got 
a  Berlin  bookseller  to  publish  it.  It  was  completely  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  first  volume  was  followed  by  three  others.  But 
Pestalozzi  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  aim  of  his  life. 
In  fact,  his  development  was  so  extremely  slow,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  his  system  was  only  in  embryo.  With  the 
burning  of  Stanz  by  the  French,  in  1798,  a  new  period  began. 
It  was  then  that  he  took  charge  of  a  number  of  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  dilapidated  convent,  and  worked  day  and  night 
watching  over  them.  All  of  them  were  ragged,  most  of  them 
were  ignorant,  many  of  them  were  vicious.  He  says:  ‘I  was 
alone  with  them  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  my  hand 
that  supplied  all  their  wants,  both  of  body  and  soul.  We 
wept  and  smiled  together.  We  shared  our  food  and  drink.  I 
had  neither  family,  friends,  nor  servants — nothing  but  them.  I 
was  with  them  waking  and  sleeping,  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
I  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  first  to  get  up.  In  the 
bedroom  I  prayed  with  them,  and  at  their  own  request  taught 
them  till  they  fell  asleep.  Their  clothes  and  bodies  were 
intolerably  filthy,  but  I  looked  after  both  myself,  and  was 
thus  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contagion.’ 

“Pestalozzi  had  now  full  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his 
system.  As  before,  he  combined  study  with  manual  labor, 
the  school  with  the  workshop.  He  did  not  at  first  try  so 
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much  to  teach  them  to  read  as  to  give  them  exercises  to  call 
out  their  reasoning  faculties.  He  himself  learned  with  them, 
and  those  who  learned  best  were  made  helpers  to  teach  others. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  awakening  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  Lessons  became  such  a  pleasure  and  delight  that 
often  when,  after  supper,  he  said,  ‘Children,  will  you  go  to 
bed  or  learn  something?’  their  answer  was,  ‘Learn  something.’ 
Their  moral  development  kept  pace  with  their  intellectual 
progress.  When  the  neighboring  town  of  Altdorf  was  burnt 
down,  he  gathered  the  children  together,  and  said,  ‘Altdorf  has 
been  burnt  down ;  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  there  are  a 
hundred  children  there  without  home,  food,  or  clothes.  Will 
you  not  ask  our  good  government  to  let  twenty  of  them  come 
and  live  with  us?’  They  eagerly  cried,  ‘Yes!  yes!’  ‘But,  my 
children,’  he  said,  ‘think  of  what  you  are  asking.  Even  now 
we  have  scarcely  money  enough,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that,  if  these  poor  children  came  to  us,  the  government  would 
give  us  any  more  than  they  do  at  present ;  so  that  you  might 
have  to  work  harder,  and  share  your  clothes  with  these  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  go  without  food.’  Yet  still  the 
answer  was  ‘Yes!  yes!  we  are  quite  ready  to  work  harder,  to 
eat  less,  to  share  our  clothes,  for  we  want  them  to  come.’ 
After  a  year,  however,  the  convent  had  to  be  given  up  for  a 
barrack,  and  the  school  was  dispersed.  Again  Pestalozzi’s 
work  seemed  a  failure,  and  people  said  nothing  could  be  done 
with  him,  he  was  queer  in  the  head.  But  he  was  now  more 
than  ever  possessed  by  enthusiasm  for  his  method.  He  would 
educate  or  die.  ‘I  cannot  live  without  my  aim,’  he  says.  ‘I 
am  like  a  man  who  rests  for  a  few  moments  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  impatient  all  the  time  to  go  on  swimming.’ 

“We  next  find  him  at  Burgdorf,  or  as  it  is  in  French, 
Berthoud,  where  he  undertook  to  teach  without  salary  a 
preparatory  class  of  children  from  five  to  eight  years  old. 
Being  under  rules,  and  not  free  as  at  Stanz,  he  was  in  per¬ 
petual  fear  of  dismissal,  yet  he  tried  his  favorite  plan  of  plac¬ 
ing  large  drawings  before  the  eyes  of  the  children,  which  he 
taught  them  to  observe  and  describe.  One  day,  as  he  was 
making  them  study  the  drawing  of  a  window,  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  cried,  ‘Could  we  not  learn  as  well  from  the  window  itself 
as  from  this  drawing?’  Pestalozzi  saw  at  once  that  the  child 
was  right;  he  put  his  drawings  away,  and  this  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  famous  plan  of  object-lessons.  Anything  would 
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do  for  an  object-lesson,  even  a  hole  in  the  paper  of  the  school¬ 
room.  For  arithmetic,  he  had  little  boards  divided  into 
squares  with  dots  on  them,  which  the  pupils  had  to  count, 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  They  neither  read  nor 
wrote,  they  had  neither  books  nor  copy-books,  they  learnt 
nothing  by  heart.  For  drawing  they  were  given  slates  and 
red  chalk,  and  told  to  draw  anything  they  liked. 

“Some  looked  on  the  method  as  childish  folly,  but  the 
pupils  learned  how  to  learn  by  it.  They  liked  to  learn,  too, 
because  Pestalozzi  had  found  out  how  to  teach.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  he  needed  helpers  to  organize  and  systema¬ 
tize  his  plans,  and  helpers  came.  The  principal  one  was 
Krusi,  a  schoolmaster  from  Appenzell,  who  brought  up  a  band 
of  children  from  Gais  to  Burgdorf.  The  schools  of  Krusi, 
Fischer,  and  Pestalozzi  were  united  at  the  castle  of  Burgdorf. 
Another  asssistant  was  Buss,  a  bookbinder’s  apprentice  with  a 
genius  for  music  and  singing.  Some  of  Buss’s  friends  tried  to 
prevail  on  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pestalozzi:  ‘He  is 
all  but  a  madman,’  they  saidj  ‘he  never  quite  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  Basle  with  his 
hose  tied  on  with  straw.’  This  was  the  case,  for  Pestalozzi, 
being  anxious  to  help  a  poor  man  outside  the  town-gates,  had 
given  him  his  shoe-buckles  because  he  had  no  money  at  hand. 
Buss,  however,  had  read  ‘Leonard  and  Gertrude,’  and  guessed 
what  the  man  was  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

“Strengthened  by  these  efficient  helpers,  Pestalozzi’s  insti¬ 
tute  at  Burgdorf  grew  and  prospered.  The  children’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  drawing  and  geometry  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 
They  treated  the  most  complicated  calculations  of  fractions 
as  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Problems  which  usually 
required  careful  work  on  paper,  they  did  easily  in  their  heads, 
giving  the  correct  answers  in  a  few  minutes.  Children  of 
from  six  to  eight  were  able  to  draw  difficult  geometrical  fig¬ 
ures  without  rule  or  compass,  and  a  child  of  ten,  who  had  only 
been  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi  for  ten  months,  reduced  a  map  of 
Scandinavia  to  a  smaller  scale  in  an  hour  with  ease  and  exact¬ 
ness.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Education 
was  eminently  favorable,  and  a  normal  school  was  instituted  in 
the  castle  to  which  every  month  a  dozen  schoolmasters  were 
to  come  for  lessons.  Changes,  however,  were  at  hand.  In 
1803  the  newly  constituted  government  of  Berne  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  castle  of  Burgdorf ;  it  was  made  once  more  the 
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residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  district,  and  Pestalozzi  and  his 
institute  had  to  leave.  For  a  year  they  found  refuge  at 
Miinchenbuchsee,  and  then  being  invited  to  Yverdon,  Pesta¬ 
lozzi,  with  Krusi,  Niederer,  and  Buss  departed  there,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  castle.  His  system  was  now  fully 
developed,  and  his  matured  views  had  been  published  in  a 
book  called  ‘How  Gertrude  Educated  her  Children.’  This 
was  the  most  important  of  all  Pestalozzi’s  educational  works, 
and  was.  widely  read.  It  was  followed  by  the  ‘Manual  for 
Mothers.’  How  conscious  Pestalozzi  was  of  his  own  failings 
and  defects,  and  how  grateful  he  was  for  any  measure  of 
appreciation,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  outburst  from  one 
of  his  books  written  at  this  time: 

“  I  have  lost  everything,  and  lost  myself,  and  yet,  O  God,  thou  hast  kept  my 
life’s  desire  alive  within  me.  Thou  hast  not  blotted  out  before  me  the  aim  which 
has  caused  my  sorrows,  but  thou  hast  preserved  my  work  in  spite  of  my  errors.  I 
was  drawing  near  to  my  tomb  in  hopelessness,  but  thou  hast  filled  my  evening  with 
brightness,  and  softened  the  sorrows  of  my  life.  I  am  not  worthy.  Lord,  of  thy 
compassion  and  trust.  Thou  alone  hast  had  pity  on  the  cruslied  wcrm.  Thou  hast 
not  broken  the  bruised  reed  nor  quenched  the  smoking  flax,  nor  hast  thou  ever 
averted  thy  face  from  the  offering  which  from  my  childhood  I  have  striven,  but 
striven  in  vain,  to  bring  to  the  outcasts  of  the  world. 

“The  family  life — for  Pestalozzi  made  his  school  into  a  fam. 
ily — which  had  been  commenced  at  Burgdorf,  was  continued 
at  Yverdon  on  a  more  extended  scale.  He  soon  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pupils  and  forty  student-teachers.  The  masters 
were  not  paid,  but  their  wants  were  supplied,  and  if  one  of 
them  wanted  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  took  the  money  for 
it.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  pleasant  excursions  to  the 
Jura,  and  at  midday  there  was  often  an  hour’s  recreation  for 
swimming  in  the  lake.  Lessons  commenced  before  7  A.  M., 
and  after  breakfast,  at  eight,  they  began  again,  but  only  lasted 
till  ten.  At  one  o’clock,  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables; 
and  lessons  again  from  half-past  one  to  four.  The  pupils  were 
allowed  to  take  their  afternoon  meal,  consisting  of  cheese, 
fruit,  or  bread  and  butter,  wherever  they  liked,  in  the  fields  by 
the  lake,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  where  every  child  had 
his  little  plot.  From  six  to  eight  more  lessons,  and  then  sup¬ 
per.  Pestalozzi  often  used  to  take  the  pupils  singly  into  a 
corner  of  his  room,  and  ask  them  in  a  low  voice  if  they  had 
not  something  to  tell  him,  some  question  to  put  to  him?  He 
tried  to  gain  their  confidence,  to  find  out  if  they  were  happy, 
what  pleased  or  what  vexed  them.  There  were  often  festi- 
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vals,  the  greatest  of  which  was  on  Pestalozzi’s  birthday,  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  Songs  were  composed  and  sung  in  his  honor,  and 
branches  of  fir,  ivy,  and  moss  were  brought  in  from  the  woods. 
Some  of  the  mottoes  ran  thus:  ‘In  summer  you  bring  us  to 
see  nature,  to-day  we  bring  nature  to  you.’  On  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  ‘Father  Pestalozzi’s’  marriage,  September  30, 
1809,  there  were  great  rejoicings,  beautiful  songs,  a  discourse 
by  Niederer,  and  a  grand  supper  for  five  hundred  people,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dance  opened  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  wife.  She 
lived  till  1815,  and  her  tombstone  may  be  seen  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Yverdon.  The  fame  of  Pestalozzi’s  institute  spread 
rapidly.  Savants  from  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
even  from  the  United  States  came  to  visit  it,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  sent  seventeen  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  educated  there.  Queen  Louisa  wrote  in  her  diary: 
‘If  I  were  my  own  mistress  I  should  at  once  go  to  Switzerland 
and  see  Pestalozzi.’  ‘The  king  of  Wurtemburg,’  wrote  one  of 
his  ministers,  ‘is  become  Pestalozzean  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.’  But  clouds  had  begun  to  gather. 
Dissensions  arose  among  the  masters.  Schmidt,  Pestalozzi’s 
favorite  master,  whom  he  had  trained  from  a  boy,  could  not 
get  on  with  Niederer.  He  was  sent  away,  and  then,  when  the 
financial  difficulties  grew  serious,  as  they  always  did  when 
Pestalozzi  held  the  purse-strings,  he  was  recalled.  By  the  sale 
of  a  complete  subscription  edition  of  Pestalozzi’s  works,  the 
debts  were  cleared,  but  the  dissensions  went  on.  The  institute 
gradually  declined;  Niederer  went  to  law  with  Schmidt,  and 
Pestalozzi  vainly  implored  his  friends  to  free  him  from  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  their  miserable  squabbles.  At  last  he  left  Yverdon  with 
Schmidt  in  March,  1825,  and  found  a  home  with  his  grandson, 
Gottlieb,  at  Neuhof,  the  home  of  his  early  dreams.  It  is  with 
Yverdon,  however,  that  his  name  will  always  be  associated; 
his  success  is  bound  up  with  it,  as  well  as  his  failures.  Shortly 
before  he  left,  he  founded  an  infant  school  at  Clendy,  a  village 
close  to  Yverdon,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  At  Neuhof 
he  wrote  ‘The  Song  of  the  Swan,’  and  ‘The  Experiences  of 
my  Life.”  In  the  winter  of  1827  he  caught  cold  in  the  snow, 
and  died  at  Brugg  after  a  short  illness  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  ‘He  seemed  to  be  smiling  at  the  angel  that  came  to 
fetch  him,’  said  those  who  stood  by  his  death-bed. 

‘‘  ‘I  wish,’  he  said,  ‘to  be  buried  under  the  eaves  of  the 
school  [a  school  which  he  had  wished  to  build],  and  that  my 
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name  alone  should  be  engraved  on  the  stone  which  covers  me; 
when  the  drops  of  water  have  made  a  hole  in  the  stone, 
then  perhaps  people  may  be  more  just  to  my  memory  than 
they  have  been  to  myself  during  my  life.’  These  words  have 
been  verified.  Sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  Pestalozzi’s 
death,  and  his  system  is  now  a  living  power  in  every  school 
throughout  the  world,  and  he  himself  is  awakening  fresh 
interest  every  day.  1 1  is  life,  written  by  his  pupil  Roger  de 
Guimps,  has  been  lately  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Russell. 
One  of  the  new  streets  at  Berlin  is  called  Pestalozzi  Street, 
and  there  is  already  one  so  named  at  Vienna.  The  summer 
of  1890  witnessed  a  remarkable  spectacle,  the  inauguration  of 
a  statue  of  Pestalozzi,  which  was  unveiled  in  the  market  place 
at  Yverdon  on  July  5,  amidst  choruses  of  rejoicing  and  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers.  Children  sang  ‘Gloire  k  Pestalozzi,  Gloirc  k 
I’ami  de  la  jeunesse !’  Bells  rang,  speeches  were  made,  bands 
played.  The  statue  is  by  the  Swiss  artist  Alfred  Lanz,  and 
was  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Pestalozzi  is  standing; 
with  one  arm  he  encircles  a  little  girl ;  on  the  other  side,  a 
bare -legged  boy,  holding  a  book,  looks  up  into  his  benefac¬ 
tor’s  face  with  confidence  and  affection.  The  wonderful 
expression  of  fatherly  love  and  benevolence,  which  gave  Pes¬ 
talozzi’s  rugged  face  a  beauty  all  its  own,  is  there;  and  we 
seem  to  hear  him  saying,  as  he  so  often  said  to  his  adopted 
children :  ‘And  you,  too,  mean  to  be  wise  and  good,  do  you 
not?’  On  the  base  of  the  statue  are  inscribed  the  words  from 
his  epitaph  at  Birr:  ‘Benefactor  of  the  poor  at  Neuhof,  father 
of  the  orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  National  School  at 
Burgdorf,  educator  of  the  people  at  Yverdon.  Everything 
for  others — for  himself,  nothing!’  On  the  other  side,  are  his 
owm  immortal  words:  ‘I  lived  like  a  beggar  to  teach  beggars 
to  live  like  men.’  ” 
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REVIEWS. 

Higher  Education  in  Indiana. — By  James  Albert  Woodburn,  Ph.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  American  History  in  the  Indiana  University.  Contributions  to  American 
Educational  History,  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  No.  lo.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1891,  pp.  200. 

To  one  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education 
in  Indiana  this  monograph  seems  to  be  an  admirable  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  The  most  difficult  part  of  such  work  is  to 
gain  a  proper  perspective,  .so  that  each  institution  and  educa¬ 
tional  movement  may  fall  into  fitting  place.  Professor  Wood- 
burn  has  succeeded  in  occupyingthe  position  of  an  unprejudiced 
historian,  and  what  he  writes  has  been  gained  from  original 
sources. 

The  monograph  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Indiana,  of  the  growth  of  the  various  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  within  the  State,  and  an  account  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  work  in  which  each  of  these  institutions  is  now  engaged. 
The  main  and  original  portions  of  the  work  are  concerned  with 
the  early  struggles  for  education  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  the 
slow  and  hard  process  of  the  development  of  the  common 
school  system,  the  early  founding  of  a  State  seminary  and 
college,  and  the  gradual  and  steady  growth  of  the  State  uni¬ 
versity.  The  sketch  contains  also  an  account  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  the  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  College, 
known  as  Purdue  University,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
the  various  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 

The  monograph  emphasizes  the  vast  importance  to  Indiana, 
together  with  the  other  States  of  the  northwest,  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  and  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  ;  the  benefi- 
cient  influence,  in  general,  of  the  national  government  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  State  is  appreci¬ 
ated  ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  nation 
in  its  various  grants  of  land  for  education.  When  Indiana 
came  into  the  Union,  in  1816,  and  for  three  decades  later, 
the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  education 
was  toward  decentralization  in  establishing  and  fostering  col- 
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leges,  for  the  sectarian  spirit  was  very  jealous  and  intolerant. 
A  generation  later  the  tendency  was  toward  centralization  in 
the  establishment  of  a  single  strong  university.  These  con- 
dieting  tendencies  are  seen  in  the  numerous  colleges  of  Ohio 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  development  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  the  other.  Indiana  illustrates  the  effects  of  these 
two  conflicting  ideas.  The  sketch  shows  that  in  the  first  part 
of  the  century  her  people  were  spending  their  energies  in  iso¬ 
lated  and  disconnected  efforts  at  education,  and  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  co-operation  and  uniformity  of  effort  throughout  the 
State  and  a  more  vigorous  State  support. 

Three  periods  of  Indiana  educational  history  are  noticed  : 

1.  The  first  period,  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  the  admis- 
sion  of  the  State,  in  1816,  is  marked  by  the  struggle  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  pioneers  and  the  benefits  of  early  national  legislation. 

2.  The  operations  of  the  first  State  constitution,  from  1816  to 
1851,  which  is  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  State  township  sem¬ 
inaries,  the  rise  of  the  sectarian  colleges,  and  the  struggle  for 
a  uniform  system  of  free  schools  under  a  unified  administra¬ 
tion  and  coextensive  with  the  State.  3.  The  third  period 
shows  the  operations  of  this  uniform  State  system  and  the 
growth  of  the  university  under  the  liberal  policy. 

The  struggle  for  the  uniform  common  school  system  has 
some  heroic  features  in  its  story.  This  system  as  it  is,  the  na¬ 
ture,  sources,  and  security  of  the  common  school  fund,  are  set 
forth.  It  is  shown  how  that  to-day  in  Indiana  a  child  of  six 
years  may  enter  the  primary  grade  of  any  school  in  the  State, 
and  if  he  earn  promotion  may  pass  by  graduation  to  the  honor 
of  a  diploma  from  the  State  University.  The  common  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  the  country  passes  the  pupils  to  a  central  gram¬ 
mar  school,  this  to  town  or  city  high  schools,  and  these  to  the 
freshman  class  of  the  various  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  assumed  all  the  functions  of  education  in  the 
development  of  the  citizen.  Normal  and  technical  schools  are 
provided,  and  the  facilities  and  character  of  their  work  are  set 
forth.  Wabash  College,  DePauw  University,  Earlham,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Hanover,  Notre  Dame,  and  Butler  are  among  the  denomi¬ 
national  institutions  represented. 

In  the  history  of  the  State  University  the  personal  services 
to  education  and  to  the  State  of  the  first  president.  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  Wylie,  are  given  prominent  mention ;  as  are  also  the  serv- 
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ices  of  Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell,  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Wylie,  Dr.  Richard  Owen,  Prof. 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  Prof.  Elisha  Ballantine,  Prof.  Hermann 
Boisen,Col.  James  Thompson,  and  other  teachers  of  long  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  University. 

The  author  well  states  that  the  people  of  Indiana  “  are  but 
one  generation  removed  from  the  rough  and  hardy  pioneers,” 
and  the  progress  made  in  educational  matters  thus  becomes  a 
cause  of  congratulation.  “  With  their  first  log  cabins  in 
which  they  lived,  they  introduced  the  principle  of  State  edu¬ 
cation  in  their  log-cabin  schools  and  in  their  territorial  ‘  uni¬ 
versity,’  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  not  wavered  in 
their  determination  to  develop  the  idea  of  public  education 
with  the  development  of  the  commonwealth.” 

John  M.  Coulter. 

Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


The  Pedagogical  Seminary.  An  International  Record  of  Educational  Litera¬ 
ture,  Institutions,  and  Progress. — Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  Clark  University  and  temporary  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education.  Worcester,  Mass.  :  J.  H.  Orpha,  1891,  3  numbers,  pp.  502. 

For  many  years  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  been  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  and  representative  of  the  movement  in  this 
country  for  the  scientific  study  of  education  ;  and  he  occupies 
that  position  to-day.  At  Clark  University  he  is  making  the 
most  systematic  and  comprehensive  attempt  to  reduce  the 
study  of  education  in  all  its  forms — psychological,  historical, 
administrative,  and  hygienic — to  a  science,  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken  anywhere.  He  is  working,  too,  by  the  most 
approved  pedagogic  methods,  those  of  the  seminary  and  the 
laboratory.  He  is  drawing  to  him  and  his  workshops  a  grow¬ 
ing  band  of  young  men — why  not  young  women  also? — who 
are  preparing  themselves  under  his  stimulating  direction  to 
carry  on  in  other  fields  the  work  that  has  been  begun  at 
Worcester.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary  is  the  record  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  fellow-students. 
Its  .scope  is  as  broad  as  education  itself.  In  no  sense  is  it  an 
educational  journal.  It  is  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  record  of 
inquiries  made  and  results  ascertained.  It  has  none  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  popularity  about  it.  Yet  nothing  that 
has  been  printed  on  education  in  America  is  so  creditable 
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to  our  scientific  and  scholarly  impulses  as  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary. 

The  plan  of  its  construction,  as  shown  by  the  three  numbers 
that  have  appeared,  is  simple.  Such  discussions  or  reports  as 
are  ready  at  the  moment  are  printed,  and  the  editor  writes  an 
introduction  to  them.  This  introduction  is  at  once  an  essay 
upon  recent  educational  movements  and  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  succeeding  papers,  inasmuch  as  it  comments  upon 
them  and  points  out  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
education  as  a  whole.  Of  the  principal  papers,  some  have 
appeared  in  print  before,  but  the  great  majority  are  new  and 
deal  with  subjects  of  present  interest.  The  reorganized 
elementary  school  system  of  France,  with  all  its  accessories,  is 
carefully  described  (pp.  62-131);  Dr.  Burnham  puts  together 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  regarding  higher  peda¬ 
gogical  seminaries  in  Germany  (pp.  390-408) ;  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  recent  acquisitions  to  the  pedagogical 
museum  of  Clark  University  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third 
number  (pp.  498-502).  It  is  disappointing,  however,  to  find 
only  a  brief  notice  of  the  projet  de  loi  regarding  the  French 
universities,  and  practically  no  mention  at  all  of  the  great  Berlin 
School  Conference  of  1890,  and  of  the  English  Free  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1891  ;  for  these  are  the  three  greatest  and  most 
significant  educational  events  of  the  year. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  so  admirable  a  pub¬ 
lication  as  this,  but  its  shortcomings  ought  to  be  remedied. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  abominably  printed,  and  the  number  of 
misprints  and  other  inaccuracies  is  phenomenal.  Ink,  type,  and 
paper  are  all  bad,  although  the  last  number  shows  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  these  respects.  In  the  second  place,  much  of  the 
writing  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  shows  a  lack  of  the 
critical  faculty  that  distinguishes  chaff  from  wheat.  There 
is  too  strong  a  tendency  to  treat  all  facts  as  equally  worthy  of 
notice. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  provoking  neglect  of  American 
movements  and  conditions.  It  may  be  that  in  education 
the  wise  motto  is  Ex  Oriente  lux,  but  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
proportion  and  perspective  to  avoid  the  study  of  home 
tendencies  and  institutions.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  great  State  systems  of  the  West  are  as 
worthy  of  study,  and  in  their  way  are  as  suggestive,  as  the 
University  of  France.  The  American  movements  for  tech- 
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nical  education,  for  manual  training,  for  art  education,  for  the 
higher  education  of  teachers,  have  not  as  yet  been  scientifi¬ 
cally  analyzed  and  weighed.  Stanford  University  and  Drexel 
Institute  are  two  great  monuments  of  generosity  and  educa¬ 
tional  progress  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Indeed  the 
United  States  is  to-day  the  scene  of  educational  movements, 
and  is  facing  educational  problems,  that  have  never  been 
equaled.  The  experience  of  Europe  is  of  great  value  to  us, 
but  the  enthusiastic  and  well-trained  students  at  Worcester 
should  be  led  to  study  our  home  problems  also.  They  will 
never  be  successfully  solved  except  under  the  guidance  of 
studies  such  as  these. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Education  of  Children. — By  Michael,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1891,  pp.  112. 

The  Putnams’  Knickerbocker  Press  has  won  an  enviable 
distinction  for  the  making  of  beautiful  books,  but  even  it  has 
rarely  issued  any  more  beautiful  and  dainty  volumes  than 
those  of  the  series  of  which  this  is  one.  Carlyle  and  Browning, 
Ruskin  and  Arnold,  Irving  and  Froude,  and  other  literary 
masters  are  represented  in  it,  but  this  essay  of  Montaigne’s  is 
the  first  of  a  distinctively  pedagogic  character  to  be  included. 
Indeed,  very  little  educational  writing  belongs  to  literature ; 
and  if  the  truth  were  told,  Montaigne’s  contribution  is  to  liter¬ 
ature  first  and  to  education  afterward.  Its  wisdom  and  grace 
are  for  all  time,  and  their  charm  is  quite  independent  of  the 
educational  principles  inculcated.  The  translation  is  excellent. 
Those  whose  educational  thinking  and  reading  are  not  bound 
down  to  petty  details  will  find  delight  in  owning  this  little 
book,  and  in  frequently  turning  to  it  for  suggestion  and  in¬ 
spiration. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  International  Cyclopedia  :  A  Compendium  of  Human  Knowledge.  New 
York  ;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1892,  15  vols.,  900  pp.  each. 

An  encyclopedia  is  not  a  luxury  ;  in  these  days  of  extreme 
specialization  and  widespread  intellectual  activity,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity.  Nor  is  the  best  encyclopedia,  for  the  daily 
use  of  the  average  reader,  that  which  possesses  the  greatest 
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attraction  for  the  scholar  and  highly-trained  investigator. 
The  most  useful  encyclopedia  will  be  that  which,  arranged  on 
the  alphabetical  plan,  treats  accurately,  succinctly,  and  in  com¬ 
prehensible  language  of  the  leading  topics  underwhich  human 
knowledge  may  be  grouped  ;  and  which  adds  to  this,  brief  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  most  notable  persons,  places,  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  both  past  and  present.  Some  such  plan  as  this  has 
evidently  been  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  this  new  edition  of  the  International. 
Many  of  the  old  shortcomings  are  removed,  the  statistics  are 
the  latest,  and  the  maps  and  other  illustrative  material  are  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  number  than  for  their  value. 

This  edition  has  a  special  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  readers  interested  in  education,  because  of  the 
care  that  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  the  chief  educational 
movements  and  institutions.  The  departments  of  educational 
biography  and  educational  statistics  are  very  complete.  Such 
modern  subjects  as  manual  training,  university  extension, 
library  schools,  coeducation,  and  the  higher  education  of 
women,  are  authoritatively  discussed.  Under  the  title  “Uni¬ 
versity  ”  there  appears  an  article,  nearly  forty  pages  in  length, 
that  is  as  complete  and  scientific  as  anything  in  the  Britannica. 
The  broad  scholarship  and  fine  literary  touch  of  the  editor-in- 
chief  are  plainly  observable  in  it. 

As  now  reconstructed,  the  International  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  encyclopedia  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Editors  and  publishers  alike  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  so  great  a  piece  of  work. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Philosophy  of  Locke  :  In  Extracts  from  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing. —  By  John  E.  Russei.l,  A.  M.,  Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  Williams  College.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  iv.,  160. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  edited  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sneath,  lecturer  on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  expressed  purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  colleges.  The  plan  was 
perhaps  suggested  either  by  Professor  Wallace’s  Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  or  Profe.ssor  Watson’s  Philosophy  of 
Kant  in  Extracts,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  present  series.  The  inadequacy  of  any  single  history  of 
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philosophy  may  be  admitted,  as  may  the  great  desirability  of 
bringing  college  students  to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  very 
words  of  the  world’s  great  thinkers,  instead  of  knowing  them 
only  at  second  or  third  hand,  as  is  now  usual.  But  unless  the 
colleges  propose  to  furnish  many  sets  of  these  volumes  to  the 
students  of  philosophy  without  charge,  their  cost  alone  will 
prevent  that  general  use  of  them  that  the  editor  expects.  At 
least  a  dozen  volumes  would  have  to  be  bought  by  each 
student  during  the  course,  and  it  needs  no  great  experience  of 
the  habits  and  financial  resources  of  the  average  college 
student  to  convince  one  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  that. 
Neither  is  the  number  of  clergymen — as  the  editor  suggests — 
who  are  thirsting  for  a  wider  acquaintance  with  philosophy, 
very  large.  Heresy  trials  have  not  been  abolished,  and  the 
notion  that  too  much  philosophy,  particularly  if  it  has  a  Ger¬ 
man  flavor  about  it,  induces  heretical  opinions,  has  been  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated  among  intending  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

Quite  apart  from  either  use  suggested  by  the  editor,  the  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  to  be  included  in  this  series  ought  to  be  very  use¬ 
ful  and  find  numerous  readers.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  those,  neither  students  nor  teachers 
of  philosophy,  who  are  anxious  to  know  for  what  Descartes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  others,  are  remembered  and 
distinguished.  Such  inquirers  will  not  or  cannot  find  their 
way  through  a  great  number  of  technically  worded  volumes, 
nor  are  they,  as  a  rule,  entirely  satisfied  with  essays  about  the 
chief  philosophers.  A  carefully  selected  group  of  important 
and  related  passages,  from  the  writings  of  those  whose  right  to 
a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  established,  will  be  of 
undoubted  service  to  such  readers.  It  is  just  this  service  that 
Mr.  Sneath’s  series  proposes  to  offer. 

Professor  Russell  has  done  his  work  well  in  this  opening  vol¬ 
ume.  Locke’s  prolixity  and  discursiveness  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  these  selections,  and  they  are  wisely  and  justly 
proportioned.  The  introductory  essay  on  Locke’s  position  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  is,  however,  too  brief,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  happy  in  its  main  thesis  :  namely,  that  Locke  leads  le¬ 
gitimately  to  Kant  rather  than  to  Hume.  Indeed,  any  resem¬ 
blance  between  Locke  and  Kant  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Locke’s  distinction  between  sensition  and  reflection  was  so  faint 
that  Condillac  was  able  to  dispense  with  it  entirely;  but  he 
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would  have  had  more  trouble  in  reducing  Kant’s  Verstand  to 
Sinnlichkeit.  It  may  be  said,  with  Professor  Russell,  that  “  what 
Locke  teaches  in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that  the  individual 
mind  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  sense-experience  for  its 
earliest  ideas  as  the  beginning  and  elements  of  knowledge  ” 
(p.  21);  but  he  teaches  it  in  such  a  way  that  Hume’s  conclu¬ 
sions  are  more  logical  than  those  which  Professor  Russell  would 
have  us  draw.  Kant  teaches  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  but 
with  Hume’s  conclusions  in  mind  and  by  a  method  that  pre¬ 
cludes  any  successor  from  forcing  those  conclusions  out  of  his 
premises.  Indeed  the  fact  that  Locke’s  naive  reliance  upon 
an  unanalyzed  consciousness,  his  confused  and  confusing  use 
of  the  term,  “  idea,”  and  his petitio principii  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Substance,  lead  logically  to  Hume,  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  all  time  by  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  in  that  finest  piece 
of  philosophical  writing  in  the  English  language,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  edition  of  Hume’s  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 

A  useful  bibliography  is  included  in  the  volume,  but  the  mis¬ 
spelling  both  of  Falckenberg’s  name  and  the  title  of  his  book 
(p.  26)  arouses  the  suspicion  that  it  may  not  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  first  hand. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. — By  Victor  Duruy,  of  the  French  Academy. 

Translated  from  the  twelfth  edition  by  E.  H.  and  M.  D.  Whitney.  With 

Notes  and  Revisions  by  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 

University.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xxvi,  588. 

When,  forty  years  ago,  Victor  Duruy’s  Histoire  du  Moyen 
Age  took  its  place  in  the  remarkable  series  of  historical  text¬ 
books  which  has  done  so  much  to  win  for  history  a  larger 
place  in  the  secondary  education  of  France,  it  met  a  speedy 
welcome.  The  life  and  warmth  and  clearness  with  which  it 
treated  its  tangled  theme  gave  it  at  once,  both  at  home  and 
with  the  scholars  of  other  lands,  the  place  it  still  holds  as  the 
favorite  hand-book  of  mediaeval  history.  It  is  strange  that 
never  till  now  have  we  had  it  in  English. 

M.  Duruy  seems,  indeed,  to  be  just  now  in  fashion.  His 
Rome  and  his  Greece  are  being  issued  among  us  in  their  most 
sumptuous  dress  ;  and  it  is  the  same  press  that  last  year  gave 
us  a  translation  of  his  France  which  now  offers  us  this  of  his 
Middle  Ages. 

In  its  outer  form  the  new  book  differs  much  from  its  French 
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original.  Its  heavier  paper  and  less  condensed  type  make  it 
a  bulkier  volume.  Its  maps  do  not  correspond  to  the  old 
ones  and  are  much  cruder,  though  they  have  the  merit  of 
clearness.  The  few  cuts  disappear.  The  happy  spacing  of 
the  paragraphs  vanishes  from  the  preface,  and  the  captions 
which  broke  up  the  body  of  the  work  shrink  into  modest  side- 
heads.  In  place  of  the  chronological  lists  of  sovereigns  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  there  appears  a  truly  American  substitute — 
an  excellent  index.  Typographical  errors  are  not  few;  and 
some  of  them — as  movetnent  for  monument  and  Anastasius  for 
Athanasius — are  vexatious  and  misleading. 

But  the  work  of  the  translators  is,  in  the  main,  well  done. 
They  have  not,  indeed — spite  of  many  a  happy  rendering — 
caught  the  fire  and  the  grace  of  their  author.  With  intent 
they  have  cut  down  all  his  vivid  presents  and  futures  to  the 
staid  preterites  of  their  calmer  mood  (not  even  Caesar  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  speak  in  the  present  tense),  and  have  sacrificed  his 
boldest  figures  (Constantinople,  decrepit  daughter  of  old 
Rome,  no  longer  “  bears  on  her  brow,  from  her  birth,  her 
mother’s  wrinkles  ”) ;  but  they  do  not  often  misunderstand 
his  meaning,  and  their  English  is  idiomatic  and  free  from 
servility.  Sometimes  their  freedom  is  a  trifle  too  defiant :  to 
transpose  a  city’s  “splendor  born  of  yesterday”  and  her  “pre¬ 
cocious  corruption  ”  is  to  make  her  precocious  before  she 
was  born. 

The  notes  and  revisions  of  the  editor  are  numerous,  and 
stand  for  much  conscientious  toil.  His  strictures  may 
sometimes  seem  trivial ;  but  his  corrections — if  one  may  dare 
to  judge  from  an  incomplete  examination — are  carefully 
grounded.  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to  wish  that  he  had  embodied 
his  notes  in  his  revisions,  or,  better,  his  revisions  in  his  notes. 
For,  with  rare  modesty.  Professor  Adams,  while  scrupulously 
distinguishing  his  notes  from  the  author’s,  has  abstained  from 
marking  in  any  way  his  changes  in  M.  Duruy’s  text.  If  he 
changed  the  text  because  he  feared  to  encumber  it  with  notes, 
it  is  a  pity  all  his  notes  were  not  thus  avoided.  If  he  was  not 
afraid  of  notes,  it  is  a  pity  to  have  destroyed  the  integrity  of 
the  text.  Not  all  will  find  it  easy  to  agree  with  him  that  his 
changes  are  only  “such  modifications  of  statement  as  the 
author  himself  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  in  another  edition.” 
One  could  wish  that  they  might  at  least  have  been  submitted 
to  the  venerable  historian. 
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And  was  so  drastic  a  method  worth  the  while?  These  forty 
years  of  the  book’s  life  have  been  filled  with  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  research  in  the  field  it  covers.  Its  author’s  repeated 
revisions  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  this ;  and  after 
all  its  editor’s  care,  there  still  remain  statements  which  the 
scholarship  of  to-day  would  cancel  or  modify.  And,  could 
these  all  be  corrected,  there  would  remain  a  greater  fault  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  remedy.  The  book  was  written  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  vanished  stage  of  knowledge.  With  that 
taint  in  its  blood,  no  patching  of  scars  can  give  it  back  its 
youth. 

Already,  spite  of  the  charm  of  its  style,  to  which  French  ears 
are  so  sensitive,  it  is  yielding  its  place  in  the  French  secondary 
schools  to  the  new  book  of  B^mont  and  Monod,  which  stands 
for  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  strong  young  school  of  his¬ 
torians  now  sprung  up  in  France.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  many  of  us,  while  welcoming  the  Duruy  and  putting  it 
to  immediate  use  in  our  classes,  will  still  await  with  impatience 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Emerton’s  brief  outline,  with  its  sug¬ 
gestive  talks  of  sources  and  authorities.  And  some  of  us  dare 
to  sigh  for  a  day,  fast  coming,  when,  not  only  in  our  colleges, 
but  in  our  secondary  schools  as  well,  Duruy  and  Emerton, 
the  picturesque  narrative  of  Myers  and  the  pregnant  dicta  of 
Andrews,  shall  be  but  introduction  and  inspiration  to  a  nobler 
study — not  of  books  about  history,  but  of  history  itself. 

Yet  even  then  this  translation  will  have  its  use ;  and  mean¬ 
time,  with  the  great  world  of  general  readers,  for  whom  it  has 
a  larger  mission,  we  owe  its  producers  hearty  thanks. 

George  L.  Burr. 

Cornell  University. 


The  Captivi  of  Plautus,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. — By  Archibald  R.  S, 

Hai.lidie,  M.  a.  Macmillan  &  Co.  London  and  New  York,  1891,  pp  215. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  of  the  present  tendency 
in  our  colleges  to  transfer  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the 
list  of  elective  subjects,  is  the  necessity  which  the  change  im¬ 
poses  upon  classical  lecturers  and  teachers,  of  making  their 
subjects  interesting.  So  long  as  every  student  was  obliged  to 
go  through  the  regulation  course  of  three  or  four  years’  read¬ 
ing  of  the  classics,  the  teaching  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  was 
a  sort  of  protected  industry  in  which  the  work  might  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  without  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
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actual  demand.  But  now  that  every  year  is  fast  destroying 
the  old  superstitious  feeling  that  any  kind  of  a  classical  train¬ 
ing  is  better  per  se  than  any  other  kind  of  educational  work  ; 
and  now  that  the  classical  courses  in  our  universities  are  being 
forced  into  a  direct  competition  with  other  literary  and  lin¬ 
guistic  lines  of  research,  the  teachers  of  the  classics  have  be¬ 
come  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  make  their  work  more 
attractive  and  their  methods  more  modern,  or  else  be  left 
without  any  students  to  instruct. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Latin,  and  the  first  evidence  of 
this  change  of  condition  is  seen  in  the  very  general  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  list  of  authors  read.  When  the  student  was  help¬ 
less  in  the  hands  of  the  gerund-grinders,  it  was  possible  to 
confine  him  to  the  very  few  authors  whom  the  Italian  school 
had  condescended  to  dub  “  classic.”  The  monotonous  rheto¬ 
ric  of  Cicero,  the  colorless  and  hypnotic  narrative  of  Caesar, 
and  the  Vergilian  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  the  greatest  prig  in 
all  literature,  were  taught  to  tatters.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
vafer  Flaccus  and  the  picturesque  pages  of  Livy,  the  teaching 
of  Latin  would  have  been  intolerable  to  anyone  who  sought 
a  healthy  human  interest  in  books  and  men.  But  a  great 
change  has  now  come  over  the  spirit  of  classical  teaching. 
What  Lipsius  discovered  three  centuries  ago  has  been  redis¬ 
covered  ;  and  it  is  once  more  frankly  admitted  that  most  of 
the  good  things  of  Latin  literature  are  to  be  found  beyond  the 
trim  hedgerows  of  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  Latinity.  Our 
students  are  beginning  to  have  opened  up  to  them  the  rich 
fun  of  Plautus.  The  ban  is  removed  from  Lucretius,  with  his 
bold  speculations  and  picturesque  phrasing ;  and  also  from 
Catullus,  and  Martial,  and  Lucan.  The  epigrammatic  sen¬ 
tences  of  Tacitus  and  the  crude  realism  of  Suetonius  are  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  undergraduate.  Even 
Petronius  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  American  editor,  as  is  the 
curious  scrap-book  of  Aulus  Gellius — that  inimitable  com¬ 
bination  of  Pepys,  Boswell,  and  Dr.  Dryasdust. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Plautus  should  have  the  largest  share 
of  the  editing  that  is  the  result  of  this  wider  range  of  reading, 
because  the  Plautine  comedies  are  extremely  attractive  to 
those  who  have  been  suffering  from  too  long  a  course  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Vergil.  The  comic  extravagance  of  the  dialogue, 
the  colloquial  freedom  of  the  syntax,  the  slang,  the  life,  the 
go  of  the  whole,  are  as  modern  as  one  of  Hoyt’s  farces ;  while 
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the  linguistic  side,  if  dealt  with  by  a  skillful  teacher,  will  interest 
every  intelligent  student. 

Of  all  the  plays,  the  Captivi  will  naturally  be  oftenest  used 
in  schools  and  with  mixed  classes  in  college — chiefly  because 
of  its  exceptional  propriety  and  freedom  from  indecent  allusion, 
and  partly  no  doubt  because  of  itstraditional  merits.  Lessing’s 
dictum  regarding  it  will  of  course  be  supported  to-day  only 
by  those  peculiar  minds  that  continue  to  regard  Torn  Jones 
as  the  finest  novel  in  the  English  language  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  deserves  its  popularity.  The  present  edition  is  more 
scholarly  than  that  of  Lindsay  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
and  can  be  used  by  more  advanced  classes.  It  does  not  suffer 
very  greatly  by  comparison  even  with  the  admirable  edition  of 
the  Mileshy  Tyrrell.  Mr.  Hallidie  has  used  Schoell’s  appara¬ 
tus  criticus  in  forming  his  text,  and  draws  liberally  from  Brix 
and  Ussing  in  his  commentary.  The  introduction  on  the 
Plautine  prosody  is  well  done,  and  is  especially  satisfactory  in 
its  discussion  of  hiatus,  that  bone  of  contention  among  metrists. 
Now  that  these  attractive  texts  are  so  largely  used  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  editors  do  not  refer,  in  their  more 
elaborate  notes  at  least,  to  some  of  the  standard  American 
grammars  of  Latin.  It  would  cost  little  trouble,  and  would 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  books  for  American  students. 

H.  T.  Peck. 

Columbia  College. 


Studies  of  the  Gods  in  Greece  at  Certain  Sanctuaries  Recently  Excavated. 
Being  eight  lectures  given  in  1891  at  the  Lowell  Institute. — By  Louis  Dyer, 
A.  M.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  i8gi,  pp.  457. 

It  must  be  the  common  impression  of  the  educated  commu¬ 
nity  that  Greek  religion  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy.  Certainly  it  is  a  common  experience  of  students  that 
books  which  prefer  to  deal  with  Greek  religion  are  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  stories  and  genealogies  of  gods 
and  heroes,  the  equipments  of  sanctuaries,  and  the  practice 
of  cults.  The  real  religious  atmosphere  in  which  these  sub¬ 
sisted,  the  folk-conception  of  the  universe,  and  the  relation 
of  the  individual  or  the  community  to  it,  out  of  which  these 
fancies  and  these  observances  arose,  seem  almost  utterly  neg¬ 
lected.  The  student  who  is  seeking  an  intelligent  concep- 
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tion  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  likely  to  find  his  continued 
search  only  leading  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hopeless 
mazes  of  the  mythology.  He  asks  for  bread  and  is  given  a 
stone.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  wholly  with  the  books. 
The  subject  is  a  singularly  evasive  one.  Greek  religion,  like 
most  primitive  faiths,  expresses  itself  essentially  in  concretes, 
and  yields  itself  unwillingly  to  all  statement  in  the  abstract. 
Stories  stand  in  the  place  of  attributes,  and  ritual  in  the  place 
of  creed. 

It  is  furthermore  extremely  difficult  to  so  separate  or  isolate 
the  Greek  religion  from  the  Greek  life  as  to  bring  it  and  hold 
it  steadily  within  the  field  of  scientific  observation.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 
With  other  leading  peoples  of  ancient  civilization,  e.  g.,  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Hindoos,  such  systems  have  served  to  crys¬ 
tallize  the  popular  faith  and  bring  it  out,  as  it  were,  into  relief 
against  the  national  life,  but  with  the  Greeks  religion  and  life 
remain  inextricably  one. 

To  the  same  cause  is  partly  due  also  the  utter  lack  of  order 
and  system  which  characterizes  every  department  of  Greek  re¬ 
ligion:  faith,  practice,  and  mythology.  As  our  author  has  well 
expressed  it  (p.  16) :  “  The  religion  of  Greece,  as  such,  was 
guiltless  of  system  and  wholly  devoid  of  method.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  wayward  prayer  poetically  prayed,  according 
to  the  whimsies  of  many  daring  flights  of  devotional  ecstasy, 
and  not  to  a  scheme  of  the  ordered  universe  so  reasoned  out 
and  so  systemized  that  it  could  be  written  down  in  creeds  or 
expressed  in  articles.” 

Other  causes  of  this  condition  are  to  be  found  in  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  small  communities,  each  having  its  own  preferred 
cult,  and  in  the  strong  tendency  of  Greek  religious  thought  to 
the  henotheistic  form  of  polytheism.  Whatever  type  of  deity 
the  Greek  worshiped,  he  tended  to  see  and  feel  in  it  the 
divine  potency  for  every  situation  and  every  need. 

It  is  a  peculiar  merit  of  Professor  Dyer’s  book  that  while 
undertaking  to  report  upon  certain  particular  cults  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigation,  it  recognizes  throughout  how 
sensitively  related  is  every  feature  of  each  with  the  whole  of 
Greek  life  and  thought.  With  details  of  his  narrative  one 
might  here  and  there  disagree,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  presented  in  an  atmosphere  so  finely  Greek,  and 
with  so  delicate  feeling  for  what  is  really  characteristic  of  the 
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Greek  spiritual  horizon,  as  to  win  from  all  who  do  not  toil  for- 
ever  with  the  muck-rake,  the  heartiest  admiration. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

Cornell  University. 


Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition. — By  F.  E.  Woodruff,  A.  M.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  Bowdoin  College.  Based  upon  Anabasis,  I — III.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1891,  p.  vii,  123. 

This  little  manual  is  a  sure  step  in  advance  toward  true 
Greek  composition.  Excellent  English  idiom  is  here  given 
with  which  the  student  may  compare  the  corresponding  idiom 
of  Xenophon.  This  is  the  only  intelligent,  as  it  is  the  most 
stimulating,  method  of  understanding  classical  authors.  Power 
to  do  a  series  of  sentences  that  shall  illustrate  some  gram¬ 
matical  rule  is  not  Greek  composition.  Such  sentences  are 
often  barbarous  English  and  become,  by  transformation,  more 
barbarous  Greek.  There  has  been  eminent  painstaking  with 
the  idioms  of  these  English  sentences.  The  boy  who  is  in¬ 
stituting  comparisons  between  them  and  the  Greek  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  will  gradually  become  conscious  of  the  peculiarities,  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  excellences  of  each. 

Let  the  boy  who  has  had  six  months  in  Greek  and  a  book 
of  the  Anabasis  be  turned  loose  among  these  exercises  and  his 
scholarship  will  grow  plump  and  “  well  favored.”  There  is 
everything  to  praise,  little  to  criticise.  The  author  has 
grappled  with  the  harder  problems,  like  the  uses  of  the  parti¬ 
cle,  the  subordinate  moods  and  indirect  discourse,  from  the 
start,  but  judiciously  and  slowly.  The  mystery  is  that  he  has 
such  excellent  renderings  of  his  author  and  yet  that  they  are 
not  available  as  a  “  pony.”  He  might  have  emphasized  more 
fully  the  distinction  between  imperfect  and  aorist  indicative 
in  his  earlier  exercises.  He  might  have  adjourned  all  exer¬ 
cises  based  upon  the  character-sketches  and  speeches  until 
later  on.  Xenophon  is  simple  in  narration,  but  somewhat 
close  and  difficult  elsewhere.  Such  difficulties  can  just  as  well 
be  taken  up  later,  as  they  do  not  spoil  the  thread  of  the 
narration. 

Benjamin  Gill. 

Wesleyan  Academy, 

WiLBRAHAM,  MASS. 
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A  Short  Analysis  of  English  History.— By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 

History  at  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University.  London  and  New  York : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  134. 

This  is  a  book  of  a  most  pestilent  kind.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  that  are  the  horror  of  skillful  teachers,  the  dread  of 
faithful  students,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  are  cramming  for 
examinations.  If  it  may  be  catalogued  as  history  at  all,  it 
belongs  to  the  lowest  type  of  history — the  chronicle.  It 
scarcely  pretends  to  be  more  than  a  very  full  chronology  with 
the  barest  .skeleton  of  the  events  that  happened  in  each  year. 
When  Alice  in  her  progress  through  Wonderland  got  very  wet, 
someone  effectually  dried  her  drenched  garments  by  reading 
to  her  passages  from  a,  comparatively  speaking,  interesting 
school  history  of  England.  Had  she  been  subjected  to  a 
course  of  reading  from  Professor  Tout’s  “  primer,”  her  clothes 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  not  only  dried  but  reduced  to 
dust.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the  author,  to  say  that  his 
design  is  that  his  “  analysis  ”  should  be  used  ”  as  the  com¬ 
panion  of  a  text-book  or  reading-book  in  helping  students  to 
acquire  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  bare  facts  of  history.” 
Even  this  plea  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  existence  of 
such  a  book,  as  the  student  should  make  his  own  analysis ;  and 
any  student  who  should  write  an  analysis  of  English  history 
so  entirely  disagreeable  as  this  one,  would  not  deserve  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  reading  history  worthily  written. 

W.  H.  M. 


Dr.  Pick’s  Method  Applied  to  Acquiring  the  French  Language. — By  Dr. 

E.  Pick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W,  Bardeen,  1891,  pp.  113. 

Dr.  Pick  is  known  as  an  author  and  lecturer  on  the  training 
of  the  memory.  His  general  method  is  nothing  more — indeed 
it  could  be  little  else — than  an  application  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  law  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  particular  appli¬ 
cation  made  in  this  little  work  to  the  learning  of  the  French 
language  appears  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  sound  psy¬ 
chological  and  pedagogical  principles.  At  first  sight,  it  might 
seem  that  the  author  gives  us  merely  a  revised  version  of 
Jacotot’s  method.  A  more  careful  examination,  however, 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Jacotot  would  place  a  model 
book — Telemachus  was  the  one  he  selected — in  the  student’s 
hands,  have  him  learn  the  phraseology  by  heart,  and  acquire 
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the  art  of  speaking  by  answering  questions  on  each  sentence 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  by  an  examination  of  every 
word  form  and  every  syntactical  construction.  His  doctrine 
was:  Learn  one  thing  thoroughly,  and  refer  everything  else  to 
it ;  or,  still  now  tersely  put,  “  All  is  in  all.”  This  method, 
though  a  vast  improvement  on  the  methods  of  learning  lan¬ 
guages  in  vogue  in  Jacotot’s  day,  and,  indeed,  on  those  most 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  is  still  very  defective.  It  is  in 
violation  of  the  cardinal  principle,  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
everything  in  its  time,  because  it  professes  to  teach  everything 
pratically  at  the  same  time — the  meaning  of  words,  the  trans- 
lation  of  sentences,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammar,  and 
finally  conversation  and  composition.  Examined  closely,  it 
will  be  found  that  Dr.  Pick’s  method  agrees  with  Jacotot’s  in 
that  he  would  have  the  language  learned  through  the  study  of 
an  author,  while  the  former  differs  radically  from  the  latter  in 
taking  up  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  while  it  adds  the  element 
of  fixing  in  the  memory  the  meaning  of  each  new  word  by  a 
specific  act  of  association.  The  book  selected  is  Voltaire’s 
charming  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  So 
admirably  worked  out  is  the  plan,  that  by  this  method  anyone 
of  ordinary  intelligence  might  learn  in  a  few  months  to  read 
with  facility  any  French  work  that  is  within  the  scope  of  his 
mind  and  his  education.  It  is  not  exhaustive  in  any  respect, 
but  it  opens  up  a  path  the  following  of  which  would  prevent 
much  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  energy  in  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages. 

W.  H.  M. 


A  B  C  of  the  Swedish  System  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  A  Practical 
Handbook  for  School  Teachers  and  the  Home. — By  Hartwig  Nissen,  Instruc¬ 
tor  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  F.  A.  Davis,  1891,  pp.  107. 

This  book  is  essentially  elementary.  It  begins  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  goes  only  so  far  that  one  wishes  it  had  gone  far¬ 
ther.  If  the  writer  has  erred  in  his  little  volume  it  is  in  being 
even  too  minute  and  explicit;  at  least  this  would  be  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  layman :  but  teachers,  who  are  every  day  being  met 
with  just  such  simple  questions  as  those  here  answered,  will 
welcome  the  book  as  a  great  aid  in  establishing  many  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  all  gymnastics. 
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As  its  title  implies,  it  treats  only  of  Swedish  gymnastics, 
liut  while  the  author  is  a  thorough  disciple  of  this  system,  he 
is  not  bigoted  in  his  beliefs,  for  in  the  preface  he  says,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  to  be  the  best  for 
schools  and  homes ;  but  I  believe,  also,  that  gymnasiums, 
colleges,  and  universities  would  find  a  combination  system 
better  suited  to  their  peculiar  needs.”  This  is  a  rather  differ¬ 
ent  spirit  than  that  shown  in  the  recent  writings  of  one  of  our 
Delsartean  friends,  who  denominates  all  other  systems  as 
“  gymnastic  foolery.” 

Swedish  gymnastics  has  come  into  prominence  in  this 
country  within  a  very  few  years,  through  the  efforts  of  a  few 
people ;  but  short  as  has  been  its  existence  here,  it  is  evident 
that  the  system,  as  a  system,  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  founded 
on  more  scientific  principles,  is  more  thoroughly  progressive 
in  its  methods,  is  safer — in  that  it  practically  eliminates  the 
dangers  from  over-exertion  common  to  some  of  the  other 
combinations  of  muscular  movements — and,  lastly,  can  be 
better  applied  in  the  schoolroom  than  any  other  system 
known  to  the  writer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  evolution 
of  American  gymnastics  how  the  Swedes,  by  the  publication 
of  really  good  books,  by  the  maintenance  of  undeniably  good 
normal  schools,  and  by  keeping  at  the  head  of  their  gymnasia 
educated  men  and  women,  are  quietly  but  steadily  and  cer¬ 
tainly  making  the  influence  of  their  special  system  felt  in  all 
gymnastic  systems. 

Insensibly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  they  have 
modified  and  toned  down  physical  culture  in  all  its  branches. 
Mr.  Nissen  is  probably  right  when  he  says  the  Swedish  system 
is  not  adapted  to  gymnasia  where  one  finds  a  class  of  young 
men  full  of  achingly  repressed  animal  spirits  which  must  have 
vent  in  bodily  movements  calling  for  more  vim  and  go,  and 
yet  here  you  find,  even  in  the  full  swing  of  the  Roberts  drill 
(than  which,  for  its  purpose,  no  better  has  been  devised),  a 
tendency  to  slow  down  to  the  more  exact  placing  of  muscular 
effort. 

Another  thing  the  Swedes  are  teaching  us  is  that  the  best 
gymnastic  value  of  class  exercise  cannot  be  obtained  when  the 
movements  are  made  to  “  time  ” — musical  gymnastics.  The 
gymnasium  must  do  more  than  distribute  the  blood  freely 
through  the  body.  It  must  carry  out  the  old  Thompsonian 
idea  of  medicine  and  “  equalize  the  circulation  and  harmonize 
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the  functions.”  This  I  think  the  Swedes  come  nearest  to  do- 
ing,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  they  have  cases  for 
individual  treatment,  or  classes  which  they  can  have  under 
perfect  control  and  in  perfect  sympathy. 

This  manual  of  “A  13  C’s”  will  help  to  illuminate  another 
point  which  is  daily  demonstrating  itself.  It  is  that  gymnastic 
teachers  are  not  born,  but  made.  The  country  is  full  of  in¬ 
structors  who  are  self-made,  many  of  them  not  having  had 
even  the  advantage  of  the  summer  schools,  which  are  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  this  work.  These  men,  with  opportunities  for 
the  greatest  good,  are  often  doing  incalculable  harm  with  but 
a  little  leavening  of  good.  The  reading  of  this  book  should 
show  to  all  that  the  requirements  for  a  good  teacher  are  some¬ 
thing  beyond  an  ability  to  go  through  a  chest-weight  drill. 

They  must  not  only  be  able  to  do,  but  they  must  be  able  to 
tell  others  what,  why,  and  how  they  do. 

Such  books  will  always  be  welcome,  no  matter  of  what  sys¬ 
tem  they  treat,  and  readers  of  this  one  will  look  with  pleasur¬ 
able  expectation  for  Mr.  Nissen  to  continue  his  alphabetical 
manuals,  covering  and  including  the  X  Y  Z’s  of  the  Swedish 
system. 

Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Cornell  University. 


VIII. 


EDITORIAL. 

As  the  result  of  a  movement  in  the  New  York  State 
Teacher’s  Association  begun  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  standing 
committee  on  literature  has  been  appointed  whose  purpose  it 
is  “  to  offer  some  effective  resistance  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
supply  of  worthless  publications  purveyed  especially  for  chil¬ 
dren.”  The  committee  proposes  to  increase  and  multiply  in 
every  way  the  child’s  opportunity  for  reading  the  best  books. 
Its  entire  programme,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will 
naturally  take  a  long  time,  includes  the  preparation  of  leaflets 
on  reading  for  the  young,  information  regarding  the  for¬ 
mation  and  proper  use  of  school  libraries,  the  reviewing  and 
classifying  of  newly  issued  juvenile  works,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  lists  of  suitable  books — books  of  fiction,  history, 
travel,  biography,  and  popular  science — so  classified  that  the 
busy  teacher  will  be  enabled  to  select  without  difficulty  read¬ 
ing  matter  appropriate  for  his  pupils.  The  chairman  of  this 
very  important  committee  is  Mr.  George  E.  Hardy,  principal 
of  grammar  school  No.  82,  in  New  York  City.  Under  his  in¬ 
telligent  and  energetic  direction  the  work  of  this  committee 
will  not  lag. 


As  an  initial  step  Mr.  Hardy  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
asking  for  co-operation  in  preparing,  in  time  to  be  submitted 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  July,  a  classi¬ 
fied  list  of  standard  works  which  can  either  be  used  as  reading 
matter  in  school  classes  or  as  material  for  supplementary 
reading.  It  is  proposed  to  classify  the  books  so  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  standards  of  reading  now  used  in  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Hardy  asks  for  suggestions  and  advice  regard¬ 
ing  this  list.  He  is  particularly  anxious  to  see  copies  of  simi¬ 
lar  lists  that  have  been  prepared  by  librarians,  teachers,  and 
others,  and  found  serviceable.  The  Educational  Review 
takes  pleasure  in  extending  this  request  as  widely  as  possible, 
for  the  committee  in  question  has  undertaken  a  work  that, 
while  difficult,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  governor  of  a  great  State  devotes  so 
much  of  his  annual  message  to  educational  affairs  as  does 
Governor  Flower  of  New  York  in  1892.  Mr.  Flower  calls  at¬ 
tention  at  length  to  two  points:  the  increased  expenditure  for 
public  schools  and  the  proportionately  decreased  attendance 
upon  them  ;  and  the  impolicy  of  State  aid  to  the  university 
extension  movement.  Educational  statistics  in  America  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy,  and  Mr.  Flower  may  be  leaning  on 
a  slender  reed  when  he  argues  that  before  long  the  State  will 
be  taxing  all  its  citizens  in  order  to  pay  for  the  education  of  a 
minority  of  their  children.  It  appears  that  in  New  York 
State  there  were  in  1891,  1,821,773  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  but  1,054,044  were  attending  the  common  schools. 
Mr.  Flower’s  arithmetically  justifiable  inference  is  that  more 
than  767,000  children  were  either  being  educated  in  other 
than  the  public  schools  or  were  not  being  educated  at  all.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  in  New  York  all  persons  between 
five  and  twenty-one  years  are  of  “  school  age.”  Now  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  complete  a  grammar-school  course  at  fourteen, 
and  the  instances  where  students  graduate  from  college  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  even  nineteen, 
are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  be  insignificant.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  pupil  is  carried  on  the  census  books  as  “  of  school 
age,”  for  a  year,  two  years,  or  perhaps  seven  years  longer.  It 
is  plain  that  to  return  such  a  person  as  “  of  school  age,  but 
not  attending  school  ”  is  misleading.  He  has  obtained  all 
the  education  he  desires  or  is  able  to  get,  and  that  fact  should 
be  noted  on  the  public  records.  Of  Mr.  Flower's  767,000 
delinquents,  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  might  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way. 


The  fact  remains  that  far  too  many  children  remain  outside 
of  the  public  schools,  or  indeed  of  any  schools.  Mr.  Flower 
is  standing  on  sound  pedagogic  ground  when  he  demands  for 
these  a  better  and  more  effective  compulsory  education  law. 
It  is  refreshing  to  have  an  executive  officer  say  in  a  public 
paper — and  mean  it — that  “the  State  cannot  afford  to  permit 
thousands  of  its  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  only  to  in¬ 
crease  that  population  which  crowds  our  jails,  our  reformatories, 
and  our  poorhouses  and  menaces  the  integrity  of  our  public 
service  and  our  institutions  with  the  weapon  of  an  unintelligent 
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ballot.”  Yet  every  attempt  to  secure  a  really  useful  compul¬ 
sory  education  law  is  met  by  the  stubborn  opposition  of  pre¬ 
sumably  intelligent  people.  Compulsory  education  need  not 
and  should  not  limit  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  any  one,  but 
it  should  and  must  limit  the  dearly  cherished  right  to  be 
ignorant.  The  State  must  prescribe  the  minimum  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  required  and  must  provide  the  means  of  getting  it 
for  all  who  ask  for  it.  But  education  in  the  home,  in  the 
private  school,  or  in  a  religious  institution  must  always  be 
accepted,  if  only  it  does  not  fall  below  the  required  minimum 
of  instruction  in  a  few  fundamental  secular  subjects.  The 
timid  say,  “  Do  not  compel  attendance,  but  make  the  schools 
attractive.”  The  doctrinaires  say,  “  The  State  has  no  rights 
in  the  case  of  a  child  that  the  parents  are  bound  to  respect.” 
The  illogical  say,  “Look  at  our  magnificent  school  system 
and  consider  how  much  money  we  are  lavishing  upon  it.” 
But  while  the  timid  and  the  doctrinaires  and  the  illogical  are 
preventing  action,  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  tending  toward  vice. 


Mr.  Flower  also  deprecates  the  action  of  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  appropriating  $I0,000  in  support  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  and  recommends  that  no  further  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  be  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  the  action  referred  to  was  taken,  there  was  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  its  wisdom,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
advocates  overcame  all  obstacles.  University  extension  is,  in 
this  country,  a  misnomer  and  an  experiment.  That  it  has 
certain  great  possibilities,  no  intelligent  person  doubts  for 
a  moment;  but  that  it  has  very  distinct  limitations  every 
impartial  observer  must  admit.  It  has  seemed  to  a  great 
many  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  possibilities  of  the  move¬ 
ment  might  be  more  favorably  tested  than  by  any  other 
agency,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  limitations  might  be 
fewer  and  of  less  importance.  So  long  as  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  experimenting  in  agriculture,  it  is  not  entirely 
unfair  to  ask  that  they  should  experiment  in  education ;  but 
it  is  open  to  some  question  whether  they  should  do  either.  In 
any  event  Mr.  Flower  will  receive  a  good  deal  of  support  for 
his  contention  that  “  advocates  of  higher  education  at  State 
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expense  can  expect  little  sympathy  from  lawmakers,  when  the 
State,  even  with  liberal  appropriations,  seems  unable  to  compel 
merely  rudimentary  instruction,  and  thousands  of  children  are 
growing  up  without  any  education  whatever,” 


It  is  now  over  a  year  since  President  Eliot  created  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  flutter  in  the  educatioital  dovecotes  of 
Massachusetts  by  denouncing  what  he  called  the  waste  of 
time  and  energy  in  grammar  schools.  Many  superintendents 
and  principals  have  since  vied  with  one  another  in  preparing 
replies  to  the  strictures  of  the  Harvard  president — with  but 
slight  success,  it  must  be  admitted.  A  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  discussion  recently  through  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  New  England  College  Association  of  resolutions 
not  only  indorsing  President  Eliot’s  position,  but  providing 
for  what  may  well  be  termed  a  revolution  in  the  grammar- 
school  curriculum.  The  grammar-school  curriculum  is  now 
the  burning  question  in  public-school  discussions.  The  more 
it  is  discussed  the  more  will  the  necessity  for  reform  be  made 
apparent.  President  Eliot  will  speak  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  to  be  held  in 
Brooklyn,  February  i6,  17,  and  18,  on  “Shortening  and  En¬ 
riching  the  Grammar  School  Course,”  and  a  warm  and  valu¬ 
able  discussion  may  be  looked  for. 


Do  examinations  always  examine  ?  There  are  so  many 
factors  that  enter  into  the  result  that  experienced  teachers 
will  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  character 
and  bearing  of  the  examiner,  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the 
questions,  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children 
examined,  each  and  all  exert  strong  influences  in  determining 
results.  Even  the  justest  and  ablest  of  examiners  may, 
through  an  incidental  attack  of  dyspepsia,  cause  a  well  taught 
class  to  fail.  A  man  who  is  gifted  with  even  a  small  measure 
of  the  cunning  that  characterizes  the  successful  police-court 
lawyer  may  easily  paralyze  youthful  students,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  have  been  instructed,  no  matter  how  diligently 
they  may  have  worked.  An  immature  and  unsophisticated 
mind  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  one  familiar  with  the  coarse 
devices  by  which  witnesses  are  entrapped  and  evidence  is 
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prevented.  In  order,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  results  of  a 
school  examination,  we  must  know  the  character  of  an  ex¬ 
aminer,  the  nature  of  his  questions,  and  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  pupils. 


One  is  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  perusing  two  reports  of 
examinations  made  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  One 
of  these,  already  referred  to  in  these  columns,  is  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Thornton,  a  member  of  the  County  School  Board  ;  the 
other,  by  Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Cook  County.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thornton’s  report,  which 
on  its  face  appeared  most  damaging  to  Colonel  Parker  and  his 
school,  was  sent  broadcast  through  the  mails  to  every  promi¬ 
nent  educator  in  the  county,  at  once  raised  the  suspicion  that 
its  severe  strictures  had  their  origin  in  motives  other  than  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  school  in  question.  When  re-read  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Bright’s  report  it  is  difficult  to  describe  Mr. 
Thornton’s  effusion  truthfully,  except  in  language  that  would 
not  be  parliamentary.  The  latter  gentleman’s  most  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  was  founded  on  the  examination  of  five  pupils 
out  of  a  class  of  about  forty.  An  appearance  of  fairness  is 
given  to  this  proceeding — an  appearance  that  would  deceive 
anyone  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  graded  schools — by  the 
statement  that  these  five  pupils  are  those  who  have  been 
longest  under  tuition  in  the  school.  But  the  slightest  con¬ 
sideration  will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person  that  to  judge 
of  a  class  by  the  effects  of  I2j^  per  cent,  of  its  membership  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unfair.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that 
the  pupils  selected  for  examination  are  the  oldest  in  the  class, 
or  those  who  have  been  the  longest  under  tuition,  at  once 
raises  the  presumption  that  they  are  also  either  the  laziest  or 
the  dullest.  In  every  large  graded  school  there  is  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  in  every  class,  who,  either  from  inaptitude 
or  lack  of  industry,  are  much  below  the  level  of  the  class  in 
attainments.  These  dull  pupils  are  generally  given  twice  as 
much  time  to  accomplish  the  work  of  a  grade  as  is  accorded, 
or  as  is  necessary,  to  their  more  gifted  or  more  conscientious 
companions,  and  are  finally  promoted,  not  because  they  have 
worked  well,  but  because  there  is  no  hope  of  their  working 
better.  Pupils  of  this  kind  are  one  of  the  products  of  the 
graded  system,  one  of  the  necessary  evil  results  of  education 
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en  masse ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  exist.  They  are, 
to  use  Mr.  Bright’s  words,  “  such  children  as  some  teachers 
fret  about  and  scold  at,  and  others  weep  and  pray  over.” 
A  judgment  of  a  school  or  a  class  founded  on  an  examination 
of  five  dull  pupils  is  worthless.  An  examiner  who  would 
render  judgment  on  such  evidence  would  be  either  ignorant 
or  dishonest.  . 


Mr.  Thornton,  however,  did  not  content  himself  with  exam¬ 
ining  five  dull  pupils.  He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  pupils 
who  graduated  from  the  practice  department  in  the  Normal 
School  failed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  promoted  to  the 
Englewood  High  School.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  was  principal 
of  the  High  School  up  to  December  i,  r89i,  and  not  only 
refutes  the  statement,  but  shows  that  the  reports  of  that 
school  were  garbled  and  distorted,  evidently  for  the  express 
purpose  of  injuring  Colonel  Parker  and  the  school  over  which 
he  presides. 


Of  the  report  of  the  examination  conducted  by  Mr.  Bright, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length.  The  questions  asked, 
all  of  which  are  given,  are  fair  and  judicious.  They  may  be 
criticized  on  the  score  of  being  too  easy ;  but,  as  every  ex¬ 
perienced  examiner  knows  that  a  badly  taught  class  will  fail 
quite  as  readily  on  easy  as  on  difficult  questions,  no  impor¬ 
tance  need  be  attached  to  this  fact.  The  percentage  of  cor¬ 
rect  answers  shows  a  high  standard  of  efficiency ;  indeed,  one 
may  say  an  exceeding  high  standard  considering  that  the 
school  is  the  practice  department  of  a  Normal  School.  Colo¬ 
nel  Parker’s  school  is  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  As 
such  it  has  done  much  good  and  won  considerable  renown. 
It  is  to  be  judged  only  in  part  by  results  in  its  practice  classes, 
however  good  or  bad  they  may  be.  The  best  criterion  by 
which  to  examine  the  work  of  such  an  institution  is  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  the  skill  of  the  teachers  who  have  gone  through  its 
curriculum.  If,  when  measured  by  this  standard,  it  meets  in 
fair  degree  his  own  aspirations  and  the  judgment  of  the  impar- 
tial.  Colonel  Parker  can  well  afford  to  treat  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt  strictures  dictated  by  rancor,  either  personal  or  political. 


